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hospital procedure. 
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OSPITALS, as they are, come under the category of social service 
H agencies. Then what is it that we call ‘Social Work in Hospitals ’? 
Is it becoming a fad to introduce social work into every institution and 
agency, or is it aimed at serving some definite purpose ? Social work in the 
main has as its purpose adjustment of individuals to their environments, 
adaptation of environments to ensure the full development of personalities 
and rehabilitation of individuals in society as healthy, good citizens. As 
such, social work in hospitals serves as a supplementary service to that 
rendered by the medical professional staff. It seeks to understand and to 
treat the social complications of disease by establishing a close relationship 
between the medical care of patients in hospitals or dispensaries and the 
services of those skilled in the profession of social work; in other words, it 
seeks to bring the institutionalized care of the sick such personal knowledge 
of their social condition as will hasten and safeguard their recovery. 

The physician generally meets the patient in the hospital. He re- 
cognises physical symptoms and seeks for the underlying causes of disease. 
After an apparently correct diagnosis, he prescribes medicine, diet ete. and 
the hospital staff administers them to the patient. The nurses, by their 
personal attendance on the patient, add a kindly touch to the entire process. 
The hospital staff, as such, has neither the time nor the necessary qualifica- 
tions to do much out of the ordinary line of their professional services. 
Physical or mental symptoms, or at times both, are the only data available to 
the hospital staff to start with, The skilled social worker, on the other hand, 
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recognises social symptoms of human distress and also seeks their underlying 
causes that she may the more wisely help. Our large hospitals and dis- 
pensaries shelter many persons who need both kinds of aid. The services of 
doctor and social worker then become interdependent, just as the physical and 
social conditions of the patient are interrelated. This interdependence of 
medical and social work, not only in treatment but also in diagnosis, is the 
criterion on which hospital social work is based. It strives to find the 
common ground of medicine and sociology, and to relate effectively the func- 
tions of doctor and social worker. 

‘‘The tendency in medicine to place increasing emphasis on such 
values as good hygiene, adequate and proper diet, recreation, a job suitable to 
one’s strength, a constructive attitude toward life, has created new types of 
medical recommendation. The physician who years ago might have prescribed 
medicine for a patient will today for a similar condition advise convalescent 
care, or a change of job. The taking of pills and powders is simple. To 
carry out a recommendation that a mother leave her family for several weeks’ 
convalescent care, or that a factory worker change to an out-of-door job, may 
require the rearrangement of a whole scheme of life. Here begins the task of 
the social worker.’’ * 

A new approach to such familiar human problems as broken homes, 
neglected childhood, and lives warped by industrial and economic pressure 
has been recognised in the hospital by pioneers in the hospital social service 
movement. We find a gradual development of a sympathetic interweaving of 
efforts by the two professional groups of medical men and social workers who 
in the earlier stages struggled separately with the problems of the sick and 
dependent in the community. Not only has it been demonstrated that medical 
and social interests are closely interrelated, but also that, in their technique, 
neither practitioner can reach a high quality of service unless each is 
excellent. , 

The social worker may destroy the value of a doctor’s prescription by a 
faulty social diagnosis or treatment. A doctor may no less effectively vitiate 
an excellent social diagnosis or treatment. A patient for whom a back brace 
was ordered by an orthopedic surgeon was found subsequently by a social 
worker to be starving herself to pay for the brace. Later a general physical 
examination showed that she was suffering from pernicious anemia. It is 
certain that by the time the patient pays up in full the cost of the brace, the 
pernicious anemia would take its toll. Good and costly prescriptions of the 
qualified doctor may be good in themselves. But does he know the other details 


* Vocational Aspects of Medical Social Work,( New York: Amer. Assn.“of Social 
Workers, 1927), p. 16, 
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of the patient’s life to ascertain whether,he could afford to buy these prescribed 
medicines ? Does he know whether proper nourishment is taken at home, 
whether home atmosphere is congenial and conducive to the easy recovery of 
the patient ? Such facts are indispensable for proper treatment. Hospital 
social workers are indispensable to carry on such investigations and continue 
the follow-up-programme prescribed by the doctor during the convalescent 
period. Good and effective medical work is possible in most cases only with 
the assistance of good hospital social workers. 


BEGINNINGS OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


Such assistance as envisaged in the hospital social work has not been 
neglected entirely even in earlier days. In India, the Ayurvedic practitioner, 
who ministered as a family physician in almost all the homes in a village, served 
both as a physician and social worker. In modern hospitals also there are 
many persons who recognise that the patient’s needs are not entirely physical, 
and who contribute their share of cheer and comfort to the sick. Busy doctors 
and nurses have done countless unrecorded acts of kindness not demanded by 
the requirements of their professional duties. The ministrations of priests, 
friends and other volunteers met the patient’s spiritual and emotional needs. 
We see that such needs have long been recognised both in theory and in 
practice. 

There are, however, certain fundamental differences between these 
intramural attentions and organized hospital social work. Neither the priest 
nor the friendly visitor co-operated closely and constantly with the doctor 
inside or with the social worker outside the hospital. It has remained for the 
hospital social worker of the present-day to supplement the function of the 
unofficial visitors with a fuller consideration of a patient’s needs, and with a 
form of skilful service that is now accepted as an important element in 
thorough medical treatment. 

In England and America, hospital social work began to get defined and 
independently recognised only by the turn of this century. The immediate 
backgrounds of it were many. About 1880 an organization was founded in 
England known as the Society for After Care of Poor Persons Discharged 
Recovered from Insane Asylums. Its purpose was to arrange for the care of 
discharged patients, especially who had no homes, and to guide them through 
the process of re-adjustment to the community. A second and probably the 
most important contribution to hospital social work came through the ‘‘lady 
almoners’’ connected with London hospitals in the ‘nineties’. Originally the 
function of the Lady Almoner was to investigate the finances of hospital 
patients in order to prevent the hospital from being imposed upon by persons 
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who were able to pay something, but who represented themselves as destitute 
and therefore fit subjects for the aid of a charitable hospital. Gradually, how- 
ever, the Lady Almoner had begun to be interested in the patients as well as in 
the hospital funds, and had begun to labour for the patients’ benefits as well as 
the hospital’s. A third factor was the work of the visiting nurses who early 
found themselves forced to undertake many responsibilities not ordinarily 
associated with their duties. They have been forced to take account of the 
patients’ economic, mental, and moral difficulties, to extend their work beyond 
the field of nursing proper, and thus to approach very closely to the field of the 
social worker. The fourth significant contribution came through the training 
given to medical students at John Hopkins University. Dr. Emerson ‘‘recog- 
nised that truly effective medical training must include an understanding by a 
physician of the background and the standards of living of his patients’’. The 
final step came with the establishment of a social service department in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in 1906. Since then the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries with social service departments have increased greatly in America. 


NATURE OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


What is the nature of Hospital Social Work? Before procceding to 
this question it may be well to consider the hospital and nursing background. 
As against the past, hospitals have become mechanically more efficient and 
more popular. The administration of anesthesia, the application of asepsis 
and antisepsis, the laboratory asa diagnostic factor, the wider use of such 
therapeutic measures as X-ray, hydrotherapy, massage—all the modern refine- 
ments of medicine, surgery and nursing, and the team-work necessitated 
between the practitioners of these different branches—emphasise the economy 
of grouping many forms of medical treatment in one institution. The danger- 
ously rapid growth of our cities, with the overcrowding in wretched tenements, 
the poverty, weakened vitality, and disease that comes with such growth, 
requires hospital treatment for an increasing number of people not well cared 
for at home. Another factor which contributes to a larger attendance at 
hospitals is the diminishing prejudice against them. The publie sees constant 
repeated evidence of their improved care of the sick. The attitude of the 
mother who leaves her child in the hospital is now full of hope than of despair. 
Patients who have been treated in the hospitals with kindness and skill have 
helped to establish in the community a justified confidence which has on its 


part augmented the demands on the capacity of hospitals. The advantages and 
conveniences of hospital care, especially in cases of surgery and obstetrics, 
have greatly increased the use of hospitals by people of every economic 
status. 
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During the rapid material expansion of hospital accommodation, the 
attention. of the institution officers and trustees has quite naturally been con- 
centrated on the economic and quasi-military aspects of the organisation and 
on the problems of properly housing and caring for the large numbers of 
patients applying for admission. This has resulted in the application of the 
techniques of administration developed in the business world to medical insti- 
tutions and also a division of function. Details of management, such as the 
investment of funds, purchase and distribution of supplies, employment and 
supervision of the large corps of employees, care of the plant, running of the 
laundry, providing food, regulation of the dietary, and book-keeping, have 
necessitated careful business organization. This has engaged the attention of 
superintendents and trustees. They have been setting their house in order 
and have had little time to study the public which not only relies upon hospital 
service but supports it. The medical work of a hospital and its relation to the 
actual needs of the sick who apply for its care have been to a great extent 
passed on to physicians and nurses. 

But the staff of physicians and surgeons has been organised, not for a 
sensitive appreciation of what the public needs, but to promote efficient and 
consistent technical service and to assure authoritative control of the medical 
work within the hospital. The corps of nurses, with their rigid organization 
and severe discipline, have been absorbed in the difficult task of getting the 
day’s work done in the wards. 

The large modern hospital with its elaborate organization and system 
has become so like a great machine that the uninitiated are usually oppressed 
by it. The mechanism is baldly apparent, while the reason for its existence 
is often obscured. System and organisation are necessary; not until the 
machinery runs smoothly ean a hospital reach its most effective medical 
service. Nevertheless, smooth-working machinery alone cannot produce a 
successful hospital, any more than a good constitution can produce an efficient 
administration, nor rigid laws a nation. Because attention has been concentrated 
upon internal development, the hospital has faced the danger to which all big 
institutions are susceptible—that of becoming unduly self-centred. Yet the 
fact that it exists primarily for the community, makes it, perforce, an institu- 
tion the social aspect of which no technical efficiency should be allowed to 
obscure. While the hospital management may be unconscious of its social 
significance, the ultimate test of its usefulness is the flexible adjustment of its 
perfect machinery to the changing needs of the community from which its 
patients and its financial support are drawn. 

The staff physician or surgeon in a hospital exercises his technical skill 
and professional abilities. But naturally the pressure of duties upon him and 
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his interest in the technical side of the work lead him to concentrate on the 
strictly ‘‘clinical material’’ before him. Because of urgency of work, he may 
give little attention to the mental and environmental aspects of his patients’ 
lives. How often do we see in the out-patient wards of our hospitals, physi- 
cians writing prescriptions without even looking up at the patient’s face for 
once. Not seidom it happens that patients are treated in absentia; the ailments 
are repeated to the doctor at the hospital by a third party and prescriptions 
are written. 

The same conditions dominate the activities of the nurses. Pressure of 
work is so great that little time is afforded for the niceties of nursing practice. 
Her work is exacting and fatiguing. In proportion to the innate imagination 
and sympathy possessed by the woman, the human interest of the nurse sur- 
vives. Yet it is almost impossible to keep one’s attitude toward any familiar 
object fresh and sensitive. Oft repeated action tends to become unconscious 
habit. The nurse who is under the stress of great physical fatigue, under the 
“illusion of routine’’, must gradually come to take much of her work as a 
matter of course. The art of nursing becomes thus a mere routine. 

Here then stands the hospital as a smooth-running machine, ready 
daily to eare for the sick and suffering. But what of the patient ? All about 
him he sees people who seemingly are indifferent where he is excited, com- 
fortably unconscious of his pain, swiftly and easily passing him through their 
hands as the sailor coils arope. To this big, strange place he comes, absorb- 
ed in the realization of his own danger and discomfort, only to realise that he 
is one of many, a small part of a confusing whole. Too often he is expected to 
conform to rules and standards to which he sometimes cannot quickly adjust 
himself. In due course his residence and experience in the hospital give him 
an appreciative understanding of the whole regime, and he leaves, if he is 
cured, with a sense of gratitude for what has been done for him. 

The hospital, obviously, is a permanent consistent organization regu- 
lated by deep-rooted conventions. The ever-shifting troops of patients form 
the unstable, non-resisting element—the inchoate mass of material that must be 
made to fit into a more or less rigid, well-ordered routine. They come to the 
hospital as individuals but the tendency of the hospital staff is to consider 
them en masse. As in the industrial plant, they are not Gopal, Radha, Usman 
or Antony, but only Bed No. 7, 14, 32 or 23. The inevitable impersonality 
of a crowded hospital atmosphere tells heavily on the patient, and this when 
he needs personal attention and sympathy most. 


Physicians on the staffs of our large dispensaries have more or less 
consciously accepted two different standards of medical work: one that of 
private practice—the careful examination of the individual patient ; the other 
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that of the overcrowded modern clinic where a hasty, incomplete inquiry is 
all that ean be given to a large majority of the sick. In spite of having all 
the equipment, staff, and other conveniences in a hospital, necessary for 
accurate medical diagnosis, the physician simply does not have the time to 
pause and pay attention to those other elements which he is able to do in 
private practice. In private practice, he tries to understand the patient, and 
establishes a sort of ‘primary relationship’ between the patient and himself. 
He knows the temperament of his patient before he decides upon the rest-cure 
or the work-cure; he recognises the patient’s religious beliefs before he 
prescribes a dietary; he learns the family finances before he advises a trip to 
a health resort. It is to be admitted that there are limitations of time and a 
constriction of the field of attention which mark the difference between a 
physician’s private practice and his hospital service. 

The limitations of time that affect the observation of a hospital patient’s 
physical condition can be corrected by better organization of medical service. 
Such a programme of expansion, extension and increase in personnel, is long 
overdue in this country. But that will not correct the other limitation—that 
of the field of attention. 

Rightly does Ida M. Cannon point out that ‘‘the mind accustomed to 
consider disease as a factor in social maladjustment sees in the train of all this 
sickness, conditions possibly causal, possibly contributory, which are more 
closely related to the illness of the individual than the medical specialist is 
likely to perceive. The shattered limb, which means to the surgeon merely a 
demand upon his skill, may have social significance because the result of an 
industrial accident that could have been prevented, and likely to be attended 
by the tragedy of unemployment and family dependence. The nurse, seeing in 
the recovery of the desperately sick ‘‘typhoid’’ the justification for her devoted 
service, may have little conception of the real significance of her work in 
preserving unbroken family ties—the father restored to the support of his 
family, or the mother to the care of her children. The pathologist may see in 
the smear of impoverished blood merely a routine laboratory test, yet it may 
be the climax in the story of a girl forced into factory life to add a pittance to 
the meagre income of a deserted mother’’.? 

For the extension of the field of attention to the social aspects of medical 
work we need the co-operation of those skilled in understanding social prob- 
lems and equipped by training and experience to guide patients in solving 
those personal ones that may arise from their illness or to which their illness 
may have been due in part. Hospital social workers are to supplement the 

? Ida M, Cannon ; “ Social Work in Hospitals”, (New York :; Russel Sage Foundation 
1930), p. 26, 
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work of the physician and the nurse to produce effective results. They have 
to become a component part of organized medicine. A patient, for instance, 
may present problems of chronic disease, poverty, social isolation, and 
attitudes of fear and discouragement. The treatment of physical condition 
as such is a task for the physician, surgeon, nurse, occupational and physio- 
therapist. The offsetting of her poverty, the breaking down of her isola- 
tion, and the modification of her attitudes are primarily tasks for the social 
worker. 

Many other types of social adjustments must be made by and for 
patients who come to hospitals and dispensaries. It may be an injured work- 
man who needs help in securing compensation, a crippled child who requires 
special provision for his education, an unmarried mother who does not know 
what to do with her new born baby, a tuberculous wife whose children must be 
cared for while she is in the sanitarium, or a syphilitic husband whose family 
must be told of his condition and advised how to avoid infection. All these 
and many more are tasks which may come to a hospital social worker. 

Basing his classification on a medico-social study of the new patients 
coming to the Boston Dispensary on three different days, Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., then Director of the Dispensary, in 1912, classified tentatively under four 
headings the problems, social as well as medical, which presented themselves 
as follows:? 

Type One.—Patients whose social problems are evident and acute. These 
problems must be solved promptly if the patient is to be in a position to receive 
any effective treatment. 

ExamMPLes.—A baby of fifteem months, ill-nourished, enlarged tonsils, 
pharyngitis. Mother a dishwasher in a restaurant, deserted by husband. 

Married woman of forty, chronic arthritis of phalanges of right hand, 
scoliosis, teeth almost gone, severe headaches. Takes bromo-seltzer in large 
quantities. Cannot understand English. Three children at school, husband 
a tailor. 

Young unmarried woman, illegitimate child. Both syphilitic. 

Type Two.—Patients whose social problem is not acute, but whose 
disease is one dangerous to others. It is a serious matter if a patient suffering 
from such a disease goes about without continued care and ultimate cure. The 
interests of the community in such a case are paramount to the needs or wishes 
of the individual patient. 

EXAMPLES.—Woman of twenty-one, recently married. Syphilis. Syphi- 
litic throat lesions. 


3 Michael M. Davis: “Social Aspects of a Medical Institution’, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1912, pp, 365-66, 
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Married man of thirty-two, second stage tuberculosis; two children of 
school age and baby under two. 

Type Three.—In this type there exists no acute problem of poverty, 
ignorance, or employment; but examination at the first visit indicates a disease 
which means that the patient should return several times for treatment. Unless 
the work of the physician who makes the diagnosis is to be wasted, so far as 
service to patient and the community is concerned, this return should be 
brought about. It is the duty of the institution to adapt its methods so that 
patients are most likely to return, and so that the most economical and efficient 
means are used for following up patients to such an extent as is necessary 
without squandering effort upon hopeless or unresponsive cases. 

EXAMPLES. —Man of fifty-two, married, nochildren. Clerk. Rheumatism. 

Woman of fifty-three, married, two children, one at school and one 
working; husband a laborer, work unsteady. Indigestion and bad teeth. 

Boy, age four. Father is a helper in a garage. 

Three other children, one working. Adenoids, hypertrophied tonsils, 
operative; dermatitis. 

Type Four.—No acute social problem exists and treatment of patient can 
be completed at the first visit, or if a few additional treatments be required, the 
disorder is such as to occasion discomfort sufficient to insure patient’s return. 

EXAMPLES.—Toothache, requiring extraction; supposed need of eye- 
glasses. found on examination not to exist; stye on the eyelid. 

On an analysis the relative proportion of these types was found to be as 
follows: 

Type 1 and 2 (acute problems calling for medical-social case work): 25 
to 30 per cent of all patients. 

Type 3 (problems requiring social work but mainly by clinical methods): 
40 to 50 per cent. 

Type 4 (patients not requiring any following up or other definite social 
work): 25 per cent. 

That is 75 per cent of the patients were cases to be attended to both by 
the doctor and the social worker. With the high incidence of disease and 
poverty, it is likely that if we make a classification of the patients who come 
to any of our Dispensaries in India, the number of patients who need the aid 
of a social worker will be much higher in percentage. And yet we have not 
even begun to think of having social service departments in our hospitals. 

The major activities recognised so far, as appropriate functions of the 
Hospital Social Worker, may be summarised as :* 

* The Functions of Hospital Social Service, Monograph No. I, (Chicago: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1930), pp. 62-63. 

2 
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1. Inquiry into the social situation of hospital patients and the report- 
ing of the findings to the responsible physician. 

2. Determining, in collaboration with the physician, the factors in the 
social situation pertinent to the patient’s health and stating these as medical- 
social problems or diagnoses. 

3. Setting up, in collaboration with the physician, a possible goal or 
best estate for patient to aim for, given the medical problems and the social 
situation of patient, and distinguishing the role the social worker is to play in 
plan for helping patient achieve the goal. 

4. Executing the social worker’s part in the plan for helping patient 
achieve his best estate. 

‘*These activities constitute the essential service of the social worker 
for the relief of the patient as an individual. In performing these activities 
the social worker has been obviously following a track parallel to that of the 
main track of medical practice. Medical practice further accepts as function 
two other broad phases of service to human life—‘prevention of disease’ and 
the ‘promotion of health’. The committee is of the opinion that social workers 
connected with hospitals are advantageously situated for entering into both 
these phases of service.’’® 

In general the tasks of social workers in hospitals are:—(1) direct 
assistance in the cure and prevention of disease in individual cases; (2) parti- 
cipation in administrative work; and (3) sharing the community relations of 
the hospital or dispensary. In no way is the function of the hospital social 
worker to be construed as either superficial or superfluous. She is merely 
an addition to the regular staff to supplement in the gaining of the major 
objectives. Neither the physician nor the nurse executes the tasks of the social 
worker. The physician, the nurse and the social worker in co-operation can 
bring about better results than any two can in the absence of the third. The 
social worker carries out with patient and physician a medical-social plan for 
adequate treatment. 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 


A very clear analysis of the technique of hospital social service has 
been prepared by a committee of Associated Out-Patient Clinics of the City 
of New York. A portion of its report is presented here. ° 
I. Service to patients Through Contributing to Medical Care. 

1. Securing the information which enables her to place before the 


° [bid. p. 63. 
® Technique of Hospital Social Service, (New York: Associated Out- Patient Clinics, 
1926), pp. 9-13. 
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physician all the factors in that patient’s personality and environment which 
may affect his diagnosis and treatment. This information is usually obtained 
through such sources as the patient himself, the physician and medical record, 
consultation with the social agencies, and home visits. The Social Service 
Exchange should be consulted to learn what other agencies, if any, are 
interested. Many cases will indicate need of other special investigation, such 
as consulting relatives, the employer, previous medical records and schools. 
The study of the patient’s personality and environment should be based on 
the individual treatment of the individual patient. .. . 

2. Analysing all the evidence in the light of all knowledge available 
on such a problem in order to 

3. Make social analysis by defining : 

(a) Obstacles to effective medical treatment. 

(b) Underlying social causes of physical disability. 

(c) The available social and economic resources, such as employer 
and family. 

4. Determining upon a plan of social treatment; this must be related 
to the conditions found by the physician and what he directs for their relief, 
and must be worked out in co-operation with the physician and the patient. 

5. Following through the case with constant alertness for new evidence 
which may modify diagnosis or treatment—medical or social. After the initial 
conference with the physicidn, this work usually falls under the following 
headings: 

(a) Work with the patient himself: making sure that the patient 
understands the treatment recommended, that he realises the 
importance of carrying out such treatment, and that his will to 
do his share is enlisted.... Sometimes it is necessary to 
persuade the patient to change his whole method of living 
and the habits of a life-time. ... 

(b) Work with the! family and others in immediate environment 
of patient. It is necessary often to influence relatives, employ- 
ers, and others to a different attitude, or to seek assistance in 
carrying out a plan from church, teacher, lodge, insurance 
agent, club, or landlord... . 

(ec) Work with co-operating agencies in the community... . 

(d) Regular conferences with physician in charge of the patient... . 

II. Services to Patients Through Certain Administrative Duties. 

1. In admissions: 

(a) Patients in wards. Ward patients are often emergency or 
accident cases and require immediate social service work, such 
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as getting-in touch with relatives and friends, and providing for 
the emergency in the home, 

(hb) Making sure that the patient understands the conditions of 
admission to the institution, such as fees and hours, and is 
prepared to meet them. 

(c) Securing information which may contribute to the treatment of 
the case .. .. and passing on this information to the workers 
who will deal with the patient in clinic or ward. 

(d) Fulfilling administrative requirements of the institution in 
regard to assignment of patients and their eligibility. It is 
usually the responsibility of the worker, under rules laid down 
by the institution, to direct rejected patients to the appropriate 
agency through which the needed care can be obtained instead 
of merely refusing admission. 

In clinic management: 

(a) Routing the patient through the clinie and through the various 
procedures recommended. Routing is here used to mean not 
only directing the patient through the various parts of the 
building, but explaining preparation required for tests or 
special treatments ordered and their cost, and making arrange- 
ments to have them done. 

(b) Interviewing each patient to see that he understands the 
physician’s plan of treatment, and going over his plan for 
following this treatment; if he cannot carry out treatment 
arranging for some adjustment or for further social service to 
work out some plan.... 

(ec) Carrying on the administration of an appointment system to 
promote regular attendance of patients as directed by the 
physician. 

(d) Following those patients who break their appointments and 
helping them to overcome the obstacles which interfered with 
their continued treatment... . 

(e) Supervising the transfer or refer of patients to other depart- 
ments within the out-patient department or hospitals or to 
other institutions, and checking up not only to see if the 
patient has followed the instructions but also to obtain for the 
physician any necessary reports. 

(f) Keeping record of medical intake and disposition of cases for 
each clinic. 

(g) Gaining from patients or their parents, the consent necessary 
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for surgical and other out-of-routine work, necessary for the 
progress of the patient... . 

(h) In teaching institutions, assisting in collecting material suitable 
for teaching cases; also persuading the patients who are needed 
as teaching material to consent to make this contribution to 
medical knowledge. 

Conditions as they are to-day in India, with very little of organized 
social work in evidence, we may not be able to use the techniques as enumer- 
ated above. Yet, there are hospitals which can adapt these techniques to local 
needs and organize social service departments to much advantage. 


BASIS OF TREATMENT 


Hospital social work must depend for its justification, not on the grati- 
tude of patients for kindly help, but rather on the effectiveness of the social 
work that is done. Human kindness is good and is indispensable in the 
treatment of patients; but that alone cannot solve tangled social problems; 
nor ean it minister unaided to the diseased body or mind. The social 
worker’s function does not lie especially in a sympathy with patients in im- 
mediate distress of mind and body. Physician and nurse often have a deep 
sympathy with the various phases of their condition. Rather does the social 
worker’s function lie in an enlarged understanding of any psychic or social 
condition which may be causing distress to the patient. Her knowledge of 
the way in which temperament, financial condition and social environment 
affect a patient for good or ill, together with the doctor’s knowledge of the 
physical conditions, gives a sound basis for judgment and for action both 
medical and social. Character, human relationships and community life are 
the fields of her study. To make her contribution valuable the hospital social 
worker must bring to her task the best that the profession of social work has 
to offer. Along with the doctor and nurse, animated by a keen sympathy 
for the afflicted, she, no less than the others, is in search of truth for the benefit 
of the patient. But her field is different, and the value of her contribution 
depends on the very fact of its being drawn from another field. 

Medical science has recognised long since that the patient’s co-operation 
is essential for his recovery. The insight into his background which the social 
worker can supply and the influence she can bring to bear may become the 
main agency in assuring that co-operation. In cases like tuberculosis, heart 
disease, debility and innumerable digestive diseases, treatment, while directed 
by the physician, calls also for the co-operation of the patient. He himself 
must often change his habits of living or his way of thinking, sometimes even 
definitely change his environment. This makes medical treatment a joint 
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partnership between doctor and patient. The social worker comes in here 
as an interpreter, and sometimes as the active agent in making the patient’s 
part possible and effective. To help to establish this co-operative relation the 
social worker should have all the factors in the case well in hand. In the 
interplay of the physical, economic and psychological elements, the psycho- 
logical dominates; hence understanding of the subtle reaction of human nature 
to circumstances should engage the most thoughtful efforts of the medical 
social worker. The essential element in the interviews with patients, especi- 
ally the first interview, is to secure the patient’s confidence, to establish a 
friendly relationship, and to explain to him her own function as related to 
that of the doctor and the nurse. 

After securing the first necessary facts, the social worker should ask few 
leading questions; rather she should have the patient tell his story fully, guid- 
ing him sometimes and selecting from his disclosures those facts which bear 
particularly on the social aspect of the case. The effort should be to probe 
those unexpected and hidden sources of anxiety that are the real sources of 
trouble. This point may be made clear by a passage from Cannon: ‘‘A woman 
sent by a doctor to a hospital social worker to secure her medicine free was 
found on investigation to be struggling under a burden too heavy for her to 
bear. Since she and her three children had been deserted three years before, 
she had supported them by day’s work. A son was desperately ill with appen- 
dicitis at the city hospital. Another child, concerning whom the mother was 
greatly worried, had incipient tuberculosis. Had the hospital merely provided 
the tonie which the doctor ordered for this mother and given no consideration 
to her anxieties for her children, it would have profited her little.’’’? Are there 
not many similar cases in our hospitals where only tonic is provided, but the 
other causes of anxieties are unknown and totally ignored ? 

A visit to the patient’s home is often essential to a better understanding 
of his social status and living conditions. It also serves to illuminate his 
trouble from his family’s point of view, which is sometimes much saner and 
usually somewhat different from his. To carry out an effectual plan usually 
requires the family’s help, and at times it is greatly modified in the light of a 
home visit. A person’s family is usually more ready to co-operate when the 
trouble is physical than when it is economic. 

Only after seeking for the many-sided truth—whether illness and 
maladjustment are matters of finance, hygiene, psychology or past conditions 
—can a sound plan of action be developed. Often the truth when found reveals 
little promise for effective effort. Many a social worker has spent months 
or years of fruitless struggle at reconstruction of character, only to find 

* Cannon : Social Work in Hospitals, (New York : Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), p. 26. 
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that the boy or girl was feeble of mind and consequently incapable of 
self-control. 


ORGANISATION 


Hospital social work, in the mind of its initiators, isnot an independent 
enterprise but an essential part of hospital procedure. They believed that 
medical efficiency was impossible until the influence of social conditions was 
fully recognised and acted upon by the hospital management and physician. 
As in the case of any other novel experiments such as kindergartens, organised 
playgrounds, visiting teachers, school nurses ete., the necessity for hospital 
social work had to be proved by its initiators before it could get widely accept- 
ed. Therefore it has been organized on different basis. Yet one principle 
has been generally accepted, namely, that a social service department to be most 
effective must exist as an integral part of the hospital, not as an affiliated agency. 

Among the various forms of organization the following are some of the 
distinctive types : 

1. Those established and controlled by the hospital board. 

2. Those established by hospital authority and affiliated with the train- 

ing school for nurses. 

3. Those initiated by an individual or small group of individuals and 

supervised by a self-appointed committee recognised by the hospital. 

4. Those initiated and supervised by an outside agency.® 
Often there is an advisory committee with representatives from the board 
of trustees, medical staff, social workers in outside agencies and interested 
citizens. Such a group may act as a case committee, or it may deal with general 
problems of policy. Its chief function is often to promote interest and un- 
derstanding on the part of the public. 

As in the case of all case-working agencies, systematic record keeping 
is held to be exceedingly important both as an aid to serving the individual 
patients and as a guide to policy making. Detailed case records and statisti- 
cal summaries are kept in all hospital social work departments. 

PERSONNEL 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, in dealing with the test of fitness of social 
case-workers, remarks that social workers should have in their hearts a ‘‘con- 
viction of the infinite worth of our common humanity before they can be fit to 
do any form of social work whatsoever. Life itself achieves significance and 
value not from the esoteric things shared by a few but from the great common 
experiences of the race—from the issues of birth and death, of affection 

* Ibid. p. 158, 
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satisfied and affection frustrated, from those chances and hazards of daily 
living that come to all men. Unless these conditions common to all humanity 
strongly appeal to us, or until they do, we are not ready to adopt social case 
work as our major interest.’’® Such qualities are especially needed ina 
hospital social worker. It is in the hospital that one observes every type of 
social distress—a veritable congregation of ‘‘assorted miseries’’. It is here 
where human life is seen in all its beauty, strength and frailty. 

Some of the more evident characteristics which are required in medical 
social workers are :—interest in people resulting in an understanding of the 
points of view of patients, physicians and others; tact in dealing with people; 
a broad educational background; freedom from undue fear of disease and 
dirt; a sense of values in life; ability to face facts and think clearly; 
powers of persuasion; a sense of humour, good health and mental balance. In 
addition to these traits she must have special training. It is believed that an 
adequate education for hospital social work should offer training and experience 
in the following : 

1. Knowledge of the chief diseases, groups of diseases, and health 
problems, primarily in their social implications. 

2. Understanding of the social, industrial, and economic problems as 
they affect family life. 

3. Knowledge of the purpose and activities of the chief public and 
private health and social agencies, and of legal and community conditions 
which affect health. 

4. Understanding of the traditions and customs of the medical profess- 
ion, and of medical institutions. 

5. Ability to utilize both knowledge and personal qualities in attaining 
understanding of people, and the practical results in co-operation and guidance 
and leadership... .”° 

Those who are carefully selected for ability in organizing and interpret- 
ing the work, and who possess a balance of qualities fit to meet the multitu- 
dinous needs of the service with a never-failing spirit of sympathetic interest 
in the patients, will bring the best promise of success. 

**In the absence of even sufficient number of hospitals and dispensaries 
in our country, why should we go in for these new additional adornments of 
hospital social work in imitation of the West’’, some may query. Doing things 
in the most efficient way possible in such of those institutions which are already 
in existence is a saner and sounder method of procedure than continuing 

* Mary E. Richmond: What is Social Case Work? (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1922), p, 249, 

© American Hospital Association Bulletin, No, 23, (Chicago, November, 1920), pp. 9-10. 
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to do them on a larger scale less efficiently. We have hospitals which can 
afford to take the initiative. A recognition of the usefulness of hospital social 
workers is the one primary thing needed. 

Hospitals, in the last analysis, can justify their existence by virtue of 
their usefulness. Many medical and social workers who are thoughtfully 
searching for the causes and treatment of human misery ask whether or not 
the hospital is ready for a broadening of its function; whether or not it should 
now look with a larger sense of its opportunity and of its responsibility beyond 
its walls to the community which it more or less consciously serves. While 
they are doing so, it may be fruitful to consider whether the patients who fill 
the hospitals are there through the results of accident or their own unfortunate 
ignorance, or through the careless indifference of society to the promotion 
of its own healthfulness. 


at 








CANCER AND THE MEDICO-SOCIAL PROBLEM 
ROY COHN 


“The service which the great field of medicine renders,” says Dr. Cohn, “depends 
not only upon the advances made in the scientific aspect of medicine but also upon the 
advances in the understanding of the new relationship of the individual to his environment 
which his disease has brought about,” and points out how the social worker can be of real 
service in dealing with the social aspect of the case in the treatment of cancer. 7 

Dr. Cohn is one of the two American cancer specialists in the Tata Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 


the dawn of modern clinical research in medicine. As a result the fields 

of pathology, bacteriology, physiological chemistry, and roentgenology 
were added to the older study of anatomy and now form the basis of modern 
medical education. That these changes have been of great value in the 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of disease goes without saying. 

But the practice of medicine includes much more than an attempt to 
control disease by scientific methods. In 1855 James Jackson in his Letters to 
a Young Physician said, ‘‘From this day you must realise more and more the 
difference between the study of the sciences and the application of them to the 
business of life, to the practice of yourart...... First, because many princi- 
ples on which we act are not established on certain ground; and therefore, 
they must be followed with great caution and constant watchfulness. Second, 
because there are few principles which are universal in their applica- 


7 « twenty-five years before the beginning of the twentieth century saw 


) 


tion.’ 

Medicine is not, and never will be, an exact science such as chemistry 
or physies or mathematics. The reaction, both mental and physical, of the 
human being to any external or internal factor is an ever present variable 
which prevents the accurate and unfailing relation between cause and effect 
which characterizes the work of the exact scientist. Henderson in his inter- 
pretation of Pareto’s General Sociology points out that there are two classes 
of subjects: first, history, law, literature, economics, sociology, politics 
theology, education and so forth; second, logic, mathematics, physies, biology, 
and other natural sciences. He states that, when the authorities on the latter 
group disagree, it is most often at the frontiers of knowledge where growth is 
taking place; and in the long run a debated question is ordinarily settled by 
observation, experiment, or some other method which all aecept. In other 


words, the so-called scientific method. This, in general according to Hender- 
son, is not true of the first class of subjects since ‘‘all of the subjects of the 
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first class do involve, and no one of the subjects of the second class does 
involve, the study of the interrelations of two or more persons.’’ 

From the public point of view, the service which the great field of 
medicine renders depends not only upon the advances made in the scientific 
aspect of medicine but also upon the advances in the understanding of the new 
relationship of the individual to his environment which his disease has brought 
about. 

As early as 1912 Edsall introduced the teaching of the social aspect of 
patients to the medical students on the wards of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Shortly thereafter the department of medical social service was 
founded by Cabot. The department of medical social service soon began to 
specialize with each medical speciality, so that just as there were orthopedic 
surgeons, opthalmological surgeons, dermatologists and so forth, there came 
to be social workers specializing in corresponding fields. With the founding 
of special institutes devoted to the surgical and radiation treatment of tumors, 
there came to be departments of social service specializing in this problem. 

When a social worker specializes in medical work, it is of importance 
that the worker have some technical training in one of the accessory fields of 
medicines as well as the field of special interest. A great many workers have 
had dietary or nursing training after their college work and before entering 
the field of social work. 

This education is along broad lines and simply gives them an outline of 
the size and complications of the problem with which the doctor must contend. 
Workers likewise should have a brief course in the ‘‘language’’ of the field in 
which they are working. Before proceeding, I should like to give a few de- 
finitions of words commonly used in the cancer field. 

The word ‘‘tumor’’ is from the Latin meaning ‘‘swelling’’. Ifa tumor 
grows slowly, stays within its capsule or shell, does not break out to grow 
elsewhere, and produces symptoms only because of its size or location, and 
does not come back when once removed, it is spoken of as a ‘‘benign’’ or 
‘*good’’ tumor. This sort of tumor can usually be removed and the patient is 
completely cured. If the tumor grows rapidly, penetrates or ‘‘invades’’ the 
surrounding tissues, spreads through the blood or lymph systems, or metasta- 
sizes, to other organs of the body, and eventually kills the patient by destroy- 
ing some vital structure, it is spoken of asa ‘‘malignant’’ or ‘‘bad’’ tumor. 
These qualities vary with each tumor. Some grow slowly and metastasize 
late. Others grow rapidly and metastasize early. By microscopic examina- 
tion of a piece of the tumor, the pathologist can tell more certainly than any 
other method whether a tumor is benign or malignant. 

Now at one stage in its career, the human body starts as one cell. This 
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cell divides and increases in numbers by geometric progression up to a point. 
Then the cell mass distinguishes itself into three separate layers. The inner 
and outer of the two layers eventually form the mucous membranes and lining 
of body cavities as well as the various glands. Malignant tumors which arise 
from these two layers are known as cancers or carcinoma. If a malignant 
tumor arises from the middle layer which eventually makes up the supporting 
structures of the body, it is spoken of as a sarcoma. Sometimes it is impossible 
to know on microscopic study into which class a malignant tumor falls, but 
both eventually destroy the host if not treated. 

The exact origin of malignant tumors is not known. Modern research 
suggests that there are probably many causes of malignancy. It has been 
known for some time that certain types of cancer have been associated with 
certain occupations such as the bladder cancers of the aniline dye workers, the 
chimney sweep’s cancer, the lung cancers of the Schneeberg miners, the bone 
sarcomas of the radium workers. In addition, various chemical agents have 
been found capable of causing malignancies in experimental animals. The 
chemical compounds related to the hormones, the secretions of the ductless 
glands, bear some relationship to genital tumors. Further, in some animals 
sub-microsecopic filter passing agents cause malignancies. Heredity also 
plays a role in human disease as well as the animal disease. Again, there are 
lesions in the body which are said to be ‘‘precancerous’’ in nature. The thick 
white areas in the mouth and tongue called leukoplakias and the polyps in the 
large intestine are common examples. 

To complicate the problem even further, we find that the symptoms of 
cancers vary widely. If a cancer is on the skin, it is seen relatively early as a 
sore and treatment is sought fairly early. On the other hand, a cancer which 
develops in the pancreas may grow and metastasize widely before giving any 
symptoms at all. The early symptoms of cancer of the internal organs are 
apt to be vague in nature. In fact, Balfour found in a series of 115 doctors 
with cancer of the stomach that they did not complain of symptoms to their 
own doctors any sooner than a similar group of laymen. One death in every 
ten in physicians in the U. S. and Canada from 1935-1939 was due to cancer. 
Even if the tumor develops on the surface of the body, such as the female 
breast, the mental habits of the patient may prevent her from complaining 
either from fear, indifference or ignorance. 

And finally when we come to treatment, we add another complicated 
field. There are only three accepted methods of treatment of tumors. These 
are surgical removal, X-ray, and radium emanation, or a combination of the 
three. Surgical extirpation depends upon the complete removal of the growth. 
The earlier in the course of his disease the patient presents himself for treat- 
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ment, the more restricted will be the area covered by the disease, and hence 
the simpler will be the task of removal. Once the growth has metastasized, 
unless the metastases have been limited to the first barrier of lymph nodes, the 
surgical removal of the original tumor cannot cure the patient. For some types 
of cancers X-ray or radium have been found very effective. The exact means 
by which the rays exert their effect is not known. There is a huge mass of 
experimental and clinical data on this subject alone. 

The radiation treatment is very complicated also, and great technical 
proficiency is required in its use. Radium can be used as such or, more effi- 
ciently, by dissolving it in solution, and collecting the active constituent, 
radon, which is given off as a gas. This gas is collected in tiny gold capsules 
called ‘‘seeds’’ or larger platinum capsules. 

Obviously all these methods of treatment are very expensive. For 
instance, radium costs in the neighbourhood of one lakh of rupees per gram. 
Along with the maintenance of an institute and its machinery and surgery, an 
enormous sum must be paid. Naturally, after this tremendous outlay, it would 
simply defeat one important purpose of a hospital, if the much more trivial 
but very important expense necessary for the follow-up of the treated patients 
were neglected. It is in this aspect of the treatment of the patient which the 
medical social worker must play a great part. What is true for all diseases is 
even more true for cancer work, for here the fight is not between health and 
chronic illness but life and death. 

If the preceding paragraphs seem hopelessly complicated, it is due to 
the fact that the problem is extremely complicated. Personally, I believe that 
every school of social service should have hospital affiliations, so that all 
workers whether they are going to specialize in medical social service or not, 
should have some hospital training during their schooling. The problem of 
health is intimately connected with poverty and the other social maladjustments. 
The contact with disease and the opportunity to learn about medical methods 
and some of the medical jargon should be most helpful to the general 
worker. 

In the first place, it would give the worker himself the chance to spend 
some time considering his own feelings with regard to disease, the special 
disease in this discussion being cancer. As Cockerill has pointed out, the 
worker must ask himself how he reacts to the information that a client has 
cancer; is he able to look at the lesion.? How does he feel about pain and death? 
An honest introspective answer to these questions and many relative ones is 
necessary before the worker can hope to be of service to his clients. Affilia- 
tion with a hospital during the schooling period and contact with the medical 
men caring for the patient will help the intelligent worker to straighten him- 
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self out in answering these questions as well as give him a better understand- 
ing of the difficulties involved. 

During this period the worker should avail himself of the excellent non- 
technical brochures of the British and American Societies for the Control of 
eancer. Thus equipped the worker can be of invaluable service in disseminat- 
ing this knowledge. The various lectures and sources of information for the 
publie are not apt to reach the most ignorant group of people who can neither 
read nor write. And it is perhaps this group who needs this information the 
most. The social worker can pass on this knowledge by word of mouth. 

In addition, the clients, having had previous help from the worker, 
will consider him a friend who can advise them in this new catastrophe. It 
behoves the worker then to be well informed about the general symptoms of 
cancer as well as the various institutions in the locality which can handle this 
sort of problem. Having persuaded a client to seek medical advice, it is the 
worker’s responsibility to see that the advice is followed. 

Many of the operative procedures for the cure of cancer are most radical. 
For example, cancer of the rectum necessitates complete removal of the rectum 
with construction of an artificial anus on the abdominal wall. Many people, 
intelligent as well as ignorant, feel that death is preferable to this situation. 
A well informed worker will know that this is not true. He will know from 
direct observation in the period of hospital training that patients in this 
situation can be taught to control the fecal movements perfectly; that with 
careful attention to diet and toilet procedures, they can return to society and 
continue to be useful citizens. 

The social worker has the further responsibility to combat the various 
quack cancer cures of which there are legion. It is always easier and seeming- 
ly cheaper for the client to buy one of the many advertised products with their 
extravagant claims for perfect results than the long difficult course of treat- 
ment which is apt to be necessary. The social worker should be aware of the 
fallacies attached to most of them as well as how to go about finding the 
sources of information on them. The American Medical Association publishes 
an annual monograph on the various quack methods. The worker should also 
attempt to prevent the financial drain which these quack remedies cause. 
There is perhaps no greater medical tragedy than that of the patient who has 
noticed a small lump on his body. Succumbing to the lure of some medicine, 
which is claimed to cure cancer by simply rubbing it on the area, he does so 
for months. By the time he finally reaches the surgeon, the cancer has then 
spread to the surrounding tissues and the patient’s chance for cure has dimi- 
nished a thousand-fold. 

In all these ways, then, the general social worker may be of service to 
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his client and his community. For the worker who specializes and becomes 
attached to the cancer hospital, the details of these problems increase. These 
workers should have a much longer period of ‘“‘internship’’ in the hospital. 
They should be well acquainted with the ‘‘medical jargon’’. 

When the patient presents himself for treatment, social investiga- 
tion should start along with the medical investigation of the patient. A doctor 
can make no distinction between patient’s care on the basis of financial 
standing. Every man deserves the best. But the social worker must make 
this distinction at once, so that those able to pay in all or in part for their 
treatment should do so. These contributions are of importance in carrying 
out the work of the hospital. From the medical record and discussions with 
the surgeon, the worker finds out the diagnosis, what treatment will be 
undertaken, how long it will take, what the patient’s life expectancy may be, 
what are the possibilities of cure. In addition, he must know what appliances 
will be needed after operation such as colostomy or feeding sets, crutches, 
artificial limbs, orthopaedic shoes, and many other prostheses. Further, he 
must know if any special diets, rest, drugs, or other medicines will be needed. 
He must know if and when the patient will be able to return to work, or 
whether the type of work must be changed to a more suitable occupation. The 
worker must know what the home surroundings are, who will be responsible 
for the family if the only bread-winner can no longer work. 

Perhaps the most important job of the social worker from the long term 
medical point of view is the follow-up system. The reason that doctors know 
that the various quack remedies are quack remedies is that by seeing the 
patient month after month, they know that the cancer, which may disappear on 
the surface, soon returns after a short period of time. The various recognized 
treatments have been modified, operations have been changed in various ways, 
dosages of X-Rays have been increased or decreased because of, various follow- 
up findings. It is the duty of the medical social worker to know the where- 
abouts of every patient of the hospital until the time of his death. Results of 
cancer therapy are now judged on the basis of five year cures and ten year 
cures. It is of utmost importance for the surgeon to know about the health of 
his patient and it is the worker’s job to see that the patient comes back to see 
the doctor at regular intervals. Even in death, they cannot rest for then the 
necropsy must be done, so that a complete bit of knowledge may be added to 
the fight against this disease. And here too, the social worker who has been 
a tactful friend of the family throughout the illness can once more be of great 
service to medicine and its fight against disease by showing the family of the 
patient how study of this end-stage of cancer can benefit other sufferers from 
this disease. 
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The follow-up system is not only of importance to the patient for his 
own benefit and to the surgeon for his interest in the study of cancer, but from 
the point of view of the hospital administrator, it saves money for the hospi- 
tal. Bailey and Weiskotten have shown in a statistical study that 91 per 
cent of the cost of the average hospital care is expended for chronic illness, 
If treatment is given in the hospital and the patient is discharged with instrue- 
tions which are not followed, these patients must be taken back into the hos- 
pital again. The same authors in a study of 500 cases showed that due to 
failure of follow-up 3,000 hospital days were lost. This figure multiplied by 
the calculated cost per patient per hospital day gives the amount of money 
wasted by the hospital on these patients. The social worker by home visits 
and interviews would evaluate these conditions beforehand and thus prevent 
them occurring. For instance, in the Tata Hospital we have found in the 
short time we have been open that we have ‘‘lost’’ 34 patients. The lack of 
knowledge concerning the whereabouts of these patients is not only harmful 
from the point of view of our statistical study of cancer, but also, what is even 
worse, is sometimes fatal to the patient who may have simply misunderstood 
his instructions. It would be the duty of the social worker to trace these 
patients if possible. With regard to the statistical point, it is interesting 
to note that there are no accurate statistics. Sir John Megaw writing on 
Public Health in Blunt’s Social Service in India mentions cancer in one 
line only ! 

In this same book the analogy between Marie Antionette’s question as 
to why the populace did not eat cake if they could not get bread is compared 
to prescribing of Utopian conditions for the poor. While this is certainly true 
generally, it would seem that individual institutions could take over the small 
additional expense as part of the treatment for their patients. Dr. Ackyroyd 
has calculated that an adequate diet in India would cost Rs. 5-8-0 a month 
whereas the average poorly balanced diet cost Rs. 2-8-0 a month. Surely, 
this small sum could be supplied to this relatively small group of poor people. 
The saving in life alone by decreasing the ‘mortality’ rate of the treatment 
would serve as a striking demonstration to encourage the public interest along 
these lines. In the United States, various government agencies supply these 
funds which are obtained from the tax monies. 

An example of a typical problem might make my point clearer. A 
poor labourer reports to the clinic with a cancer of the tongue. Because of 
pain and inability to swallow due to the cancer, he has practically stopped 
eating, but even so has continued his work up to the time of entry. He is 
the sole support of his family. We decide to treat his cancer with a combina- 
tion of X-ray therapy and by insertion of gold seeds. Before this is started 
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due to the lack of care his decaying teeth are extracted. We know that in 
about two to three weeks after the treatment has been started there will be a 
reaction in the mouth and tongue. They will become more swellen and 
painful. It is during this period of reaction that the patient is apt to die. 
His mouth must be kept clean with medicines and irrigations and his weight 
must be maintained by an adequate supply of high calorie liquid foods such 
as milk, butter, eggs and juices. 

This treatment could be done in the hospital but it is impractical, 
because of the frequency of these cases and the cost of nursing care. The 
next best thing is to have it done at the patient’s home. We know from the 
experience of other hospitals that it can be successfully done at home if the 
necessities are supplied to the patient. To see that the medicines, apparatus, 
and food are supplied and that the patient is using them and returns to the 
clinic at the appointed time is the duty of the social worker. 

The money for these supplies might come from several sources, The 
poor box fund is one such source. Specific bequests to such a fund could be 
solicited from various benevolent societies. At any rate it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the social service department have such a fund under its control. 

Although the chiefs of the social service departments are well paid 
professionals, many of the workers are voluntary. They are of great assist- 
ance to the full-time people and after a short period of training are quite 
capable. , 

So far I have said nothing of that unfortunate group of individuals 
whose disease is so widespread, that it is obvious that treatment can do little 
good. Sometimes these individuals live on and on for months, a trial to 
themselves and a drag to their families. Personally, I believe that where 
facilities are so limited as they are everywhere in the world, that one’s 
efforts should be spread as thickly as possible where the chance of cure and 
rehabilitation or comfortable prolongation of life is present ; not spread 
as thin as possible to give some sort of haphazard treatment to the greatest 
number of individuals. Every man who deals with disease is impressed with 
the wisdom of Montaigne’s saying, ‘‘A wise man liveth as long as he ought, 
not as long as he can.’’ 

I make no apology for what to some may seem an impractical attitude 
towards the development of social service in India. While it is true that 
many other widespread and revolutionary economic and social reforms must go 
hand in hand with the universal adoption of these changes, the numerous 
examples of the foresight and generosity of some of the wealthy men in India 
shows without question that a start has been made. 

It remains for the workers in the field to continue the fight and to 
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prove to an ever-widening circle of people that these changes are needed and 


are of benefit to all the people of India. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADULT ILLITERACY 
B. A. HASHMI 


Mr. Hashmi treats in this article one of India’s greatest problems. In the light of his 
experience in the Punjab, he maintains that if a country-wide campaign is organized and 
pushed forward on the lines mentioned herein, India might soon be able to boast of a popula- 
tion very largely, if not entirely, literate. 

The author is Inspector of Vernacular Education in the Punjab, and has had much to 
do with supervising the-campaign and writing up the recent report on the success of their 
organized crusade against illiteracy. 


HE problem of mass illiteracy knows no provincial or even continental 
| barriers. It is a world problem and it has been with us ever since man 
began to live communally and to evolve a civilization. In ancient times 
the State and the masses were two separate and mutually distinguishable 
entities and whereas the obligations of the masses to the State were clearly 
defined and rigidily enforced, the obligations of the State to the masses were 
extremely vague with no moral or coercive sanction behind them. In feudal 
times, therefore, culture and enlightenment remained the monopoly of the 
church and the aristocracy. The common man enjoyed very little share in 
the cultural life of the community. The task of mass enlightenment and 
mass education was left to private initiative and to the benevolent zeal of 
various religious orders and holy men. These messengers of light went forth 
among the people and did whatever was humanly possible to enlighten and to 
educate the ignorant masses. But their number and resources were too 
limited to effect any wholesale intellectual penetration and they sueceeded in 
educating only a very small number of their respective countrymen. 

Thus society as a whole remained divided into an educated and cultured 
minority and an ignorant and completely or partially illiterate majority. In 
the course of time the wheels of civilization moved forward from feudalism 
and primitive agriculture to democracy and industrial organization. The State 
became identified with the common man, and its increased resources enabled 
it to distribute both physical and intellectual comforts on a more liberal scale. 
This political emancipation of the common man resulted in a gradual liquida- 
tion of his intellectual handicaps until the accumulated illiteracy of generations 
began to vanish. But there were a number of countries which remained in a 
sort of historical back-water, and did not keep pace with the advanced 
countries of the West where feudalism remained as the prevalent form of 
State and agriculture continued as the main occupation of the people. In 
these countries the masses inherited illiteracy from their ancestors and it is 
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only recently that efforts have begun to be made to bring them into line with 
the more advanced of their brethren. 

In India the situation has been slightly different. During the Mughal 
reign the masses found easy aecess to the blessings of education through the 
indigenous institutions of Maktabs and Pathshalas attached to mosques and 
temples, and subsidised by the State. The education imparted in these 
homely centres of learning was no doubt rudimentary and stereotyped but it 
was within the reach of rural as well as urban masses; it had a definite 
utilitarian value and, the most important of all, it was free. With the 
coming of the British this indigenous system of education completely broke 
down, and while the western countries were awakening to the need of universal 
education, India lost whatever means of enlightenment the people already 
possessed. This is unavoidable in all periods of transition. A new Govern- 
ment, particularly when it is a foreign Government with an entirely different 
system of administration, has to consolidate its power, to solve administrative 
difficulties, to adjust itself to the new conditions of State craft before it can 
attend to the intellectual needs of the people. After the establishment of the 
British Raj a new system of education was introduced into the country, but 
the new centres of education were largely located in urban areas and the State 
subsidy could not meet their entire expenses. This handicapped the progress 
of education in two ways. Firstly, the rural masses were cut off from all 
centres of learning and they had neither time nor money nor interest to 
forsake even temporarily their agricultural occupation in order to stay for 
prolonged periods away from their fields. Secondly, the poorer sections of 
the urban population found the expense on education unremunerative and 
uneconomical. The result was that in this period of transition mass illiteracy 
became widespread, and began to be passed on as a legacy to the succeeding 
generations. The average adult became first apathetic and then hostile to the 
exercise of his mental faculties. He began to look down upon education as a 
waste of honest time, as a luxury which suited the pampered rich but which 
had no use for the over-worked poor. 

We have just entered a new era in the historical development of this 
country. The constitutional reforms have assumed at least a semblance of 
democracy. With the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937, the popular 
Ministries found themselves face to face with the colossal problem of mass 
illiteracy. These Ministries were responsible to the electorate and were 
morally committed to the physical and mental uplift of the people who had 
now become the real masters. The problem of mass illiteracy assumed an 
urgency and importance which forced most of the provincial governments to 
launch immediately on various programmes for mass education, 
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Mass adult education brought its own problems and its own difficulties 
with it. The first and foremost problem was whether an adult could be 
educated at all, whether his mental faculties had not become so ossified to 
accept any novel intellectual activity. A number of people believe that all 
efforts to educate the illiterate adult population are prima facie bound to fail 
not only because of the apathy of the adult scholar but primarily because of 
his psychological inability to learn. This pessimistic contention, however, 
receives no sanction from the science of psychology. Many psychologists 
have been at pains to prove that when a human being reaches his majority, 
his mental faculties, the retentivity of his memory, the development of his 
cognition do not get clogged or permanently impaired. Thus Thorndike and 
William James, after studying a number of cases, came to the conclusion that 
the really constructive and creative achievements of the human brain fall 
within the years 40-50. Their hypothesis is that what retards the education 
of an adult is not his incapacity to learn but his unwillingness to do so. On 
account of the continuous disuse of the faculties involved in the process of 
learning a sort of resistance is set up in the mind of the adult, a kind of 
emotional hostility. 

This is even more noticeable in India where the dead past has not yet 
given place to any vital mass movement for intellectual or social uplift. Thus 
the first problem of an adult educator is to overcome this inner resistance or 
inhibition and to replace it by an inner urge. How ean this be done? ‘The 
easiest way of doing it is to create a new interest—an interest in the psycho- 
logical sense of a conation, a striving towards an end. This conation can be 
created by relating education or learning to the primary extrinsic needs of the 
adult. Thus an adult educator should first of all study the primary needs of 
the adult pupil, his universe of interests connected with those needs, and try 
to add an additional interest or additional conation in the form of an urge for 
learning. 

Before this interest can be created the adult has to be convinced that 
education is likely to satisfy any one or more of his primary needs. The task 
of an adult educator is thus two-fold :—(i) to study the needs and interests of 
the adult and find out how education can be attached or appended to any one 
of them ; and (ii) to convince the adult pupil that the relation between learn- 
ing and this primary need or interest is not superficial or imaginary but real, 
Adult education, then, should not be superimposed upon the interests of the 
adult but added and incorporated within them. The adult educator should 
make education enter the adult’s sense of values. Value again means the 
capacity to satisfy an appetite or need. At present an average adult’s scheme 
of values is very limited and does not go beyond the barest physical necessi- 
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ties. To persuade him to enlarge his scheme of values and add a new value, 
namely, learning or education, to his old scheme requires considerable per- 
suasion, propaganda and ‘‘ extra-mural instruction ’’. 

When an adult has been persuaded to admit adult education into his 
scheme of values, when an urge or conation for the acquirement of learning has 
been created in him, when he has been made to accept it as a desirable end, the 
next problem is to evolve a suitable method of teaching. This problem can be 
split up into two parts :—(i) the formation of an adult class, and (ii) the 
method of learning. Adults cannot be dragooned into class-rooms as school 
children can be. There is no coercive body in the form of parents or school 
teachers whose orders they are bound to obey. Their co-operation for literacy 
work has to be solicited and craved for, not to be extorted or obtained by 
force. Thus the best way of creating a group class is to approach an already 
existing group like the mosque, the Gurudwara, the well, ete. This is 
necessary because the adult pupil should not get the impression that education 
is something extraneous or foreign, something divorced from his ordinary day 
to day life. The aim of the educator should be to integrate education with 
thefrest of an adult’s life. Thus he should approach him through familiar 
channels ; make himself accessible to the illiterate adult instead of waiting for 
the adult to come to him. 

When a group has been formed and the preliminary co-operation of the 
adult scholar obtained, the next task of the teacher is to create a receptivity 
towards learning and to make the process of learning as speedily fruitful as 
possible. This brings us to the second part of the problem. What should be 
the actual mechanism of teaching adults? As Gates says, learning is not a 
passive process but an active process or reaction. In other words, the process 
of learning becomes consolidated only after the mind of the pupil has been 
kept in perpetual activity for an adequate period of time. It requires repetition 
and exercise. In a boys’ school, this process is easy and straightforward. A 
school boy exercises through home-work, through practice lessons, ete., but an 
adult has neither time nor patience to do home-task. The only way in which 
his lessons can be repeated over and over again is through their association 
with his environment. 

Thus the reaction which the adult educator aims at producing in him 
should not be abstract but related to something concrete. For example, you 
ean give to the school boy who is just beginning to read a certain meaningless 
word in order to make him learn a certain sound or a certain letter of the 
alphabet. This method will not succeed with an adult. He will get bored, and 
forget what he is learning. But if we give hima word which is included in 
the dictionary of his intimate interests, he will probably learn quicker than an 
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average school boy. We have to create in him an emotional attitude towards 
what he is learning. For an ordinary teacher clarity of presentation is enough, 
but an adult educator should also possess sympathy and understanding. He 
should understand the emotional make up of his pupil to make his lessons get 
linked with the interests and conations familiar to the adult mind. He should 
avoid routine-like and mechanistic presentation. 

Further, he should review their progress and change his methods ocea- 
sionally. The best way of doing this is the group discussion method. The 
ordinary ‘lecture’ or ‘listening to’ method does not succeed very well with the 
adult. The reasons are obvious. When one person is speaking before a group 
there is a certain distance, a certain unconscious coolness between the two. 
The listeners feel that the lecturer is somebody who does not ‘‘belong’’, but an 
outsider. They feel conscious of their own ignorance and in defence become 
hostile towards the speaker. In the group discussion method, on the other 
hand, the educator is one of the group itself, slightly more grown up, 
perhaps slightly wiser, but not a stranger. He does not take too prominent a 
part in the lesson itself. Group discussion thus stimulates individual thinking, 
makes the members come out of their shells and pool up their little wisdoms. 
The business of the educator in this particular type of lesson is to make defi- 
nite problems to arise, to arrange proper cues so that the discussion does not 
flag or get diverted into fruitless channels, to lead and encourage but not to 
dominate. Then he should follow a method which does not require a very long 
stretch of waiting before any appreciable result can be detected by the pupil. 

As we pointed out earlier an adult is different from a child in the sense 
that whereas you can hitch on the attention of a child toa mere letter of the 
alphabet or to an entirely meaningless sound, an adult requires something 
more concrete, something more motivated. Thus it would be a very wrong 
policy to start with the learning of the letters of the alphabet. Before the 
adult scholar comes to the end of the list, his interest would be exhausted. It 
is necessary therefore to begin not with letters but with words—words care- 
fully chosen in order to reflect the mental reflexes of the adult—to make him 
learn the alphabet through words and not words through the alphabet. 

But the work of the educator does not stop with the imparting of mere 
literacy. Literacy, we should remember, is not an end but a means. When 
an adult has been made literate, when his intcrest in learning has been definite- 
ly aroused, it is of extreme importance that this interest should not be 
allowed to lapse and the new conation should not be allowed to fritter itself 
away when it is just beginning to find expression in practical activity. It is 
necessary to divert this interest to wider purposes, to direct the stream of 
learning into various useful channels. The real education of the adult might 
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be said to begin at this stage. Through the instrument of literacy he begins 
to gather useful information, to get acquainted with and scrutinise moral and 
social ideals, to adjust himself more successfully to the life around him. In 
this task again he has to be chaperoned by his teacher. He hasto be supplied 
with continuation literature keeping in view again the problems and the needs 
which are intimately connected with his life. He has to be shown how he can 
apply his newly acquired knowledge to his life, and the nature of his educa- 
tion should be such that this application is useful and profitable to him. Only 
then can educational activity secure a firm foothold in his permanent scheme 
of activities. 

Keeping these principles in view, the Ministry of Education in the 
Punjab inaugurated a campaign against mass illiteracy in the summer of 1938. 
This was not the first step in this direction. As far back as 1921-22 the then 
Ministry of Education in the province drew the attention of the ‘ pupils’ 
towards the importance of the problem and prepared a scheme for starting 
regular schools for adults ; there were, however, a number of causes which 
contributed to its failure. The newly-opened adult schools depended for their 
maintenance on Government subsidy and no assurance of financial assistance 
could be given before the year 1924-25. The work of organization was 
entrusted to district committees which were burdened with far too many duties 
to concentrate on the task of adult education. Literacy propaganda by 
means of lectures, lantern slides, etc. was not made sufficiently widespread 
and intensive to ensure effective results. After 1926 a period of prolonged 
financial stringency set in and most of the grants enjoyed by the district 
leagues, adult schools and village libraries had to be withdrawn. The figures 
of enrolment which had shot up during the first five years after the inaugura 
tion of the scheme suddenly dwindled during the next quinquennium. 

The Department after a careful analysis of the situation arrived at the 
following conclusions :—The figures of enrolment were largely fictitious and 
there was no agency to check up and scrutinise the progress of work. The 
number of literacy certificates issued compared very unfavourably with the 
figures of enrolment, thus pointing towards a good deal of wastage. The 
methods of teaching were unscientific and indiscriminate. Literacy literature 
was not available in adequate quantities. Thus the new scheme of 1938, 
besides keeping in view the basic principles of suitable adult education, was 
also forewarned against these pitfalls. 

The new scheme was formally inaugurated on the 20th May, 1938, when 
the Director of Publie Instruction addressed a circular letter to all the 
Divisional Inspectors and Circle Inspectresses of Schools and Principals of 
Government and private colleges for men and women in the Punjab requesting 
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them on behalf of the Hon’ble Minister of Education ‘‘to enlist the whole- 
hearted co-operation of college students, high school students, pupil teachers 
in normal schools, students of the Central Training College, College Professors 
and Lecturers, school teachers, inspecting officers, and in fact every one who 
is in the department in launching a province-wide campaign to eradicate 
illiteracy’’. The appeal came at the time when schools and colleges were 
about to close for summer vacation and quite a large number of them promised 
to take up the work. The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye, Minister of Education, 
also appealed to the leaders of religious communities and the Maulvis and 
Pandits of mosques and temples, the managers and owners of industrial con- 
cerns, and influential leaders of the public seeking their active co-operation in 
the campaign. It was felt that the problem was far too big for the resources 
of any single department and no amount of paid labour could possibly cope 
with the appalling figures of mass illiteracy. The scheme was, therefore, 
organised on a very broad basis and efforts were made to tap as many official 
and non-official resources as possible. 

The immediate task was felt to be the carrying out of wide-spread and 
intensive propaganda to make the illiterate population ‘literacy conscious’. 
It was equally necessary to make the educated members of the public aware of 
their obligations in the matter of imparting literaey to their less fortunate 
brethren. Propaganda parties were organised to tour the province ; lectures, 
lantern shows, singing parties, celebration of literacy days and various other 
methods and instruments of propaganda were pressed into service. 

One of the principal causes of the failure of 1921-22 campaign was the 
lack of proper;organisation and planning. It was decided, therefore, to en- 
trust organisational work to locally autonomous literacy leagues and to define 
the functions of these bodies. A district literacy league was organised at the 
headquarters of every district and branch leagues were established in every 
tehsil, subdivision and important town. The number of these leagues leapt up 
prodigiously in the very first year of the inauguration of the campaign. By 
February, 1939, there were 1,129 literacy leagues functioning in one Division 
alone. 

The question of finding funds for incidental expenditure on the 
purchase of writing materials, lighting arrangements, award of prizes ete. 
was largely solved by voluntary contributions made to literacy leagues and 
the grants sanctioned by local bodies. The Punjab Government also sanction- 
edasum of Rs. 22,800/- to be spent on the furtherance of the movement 
during the year 1939. The Department undertook the responsibility of 
supplying suitable literacy literature to all the centres free of charge. 

As an additional incentive to the acquirement of literacy, various 
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districts and divisions made provision for the award of cash prizes end 
Sanads to deserving literacy workers and adult scholars. 

Various methods of teaching adults were examined, and it was decided 
to base literacy teaching on modern and scientific lines. In 1937 Dr. Laubach, 
the well known expert on adult literacy, arrived in the Punjab and a conference 
of officials and non-officials was called for the purpose of explaining the 
method he had very successfully applied to the backward population of the 
Philippine Islands. The new method was tried in a number of centres with 
very gratifying results. In other centres the group discussion method proved 
the most effective. 

During the year 1939-40 over 50,000 literacy primers in Urdu and 
Punjabi were bought by the Department and distributed among the various 
literacy centres free of cost. The Department also placed at the disposal of 
various district circulating libraries and continuation literature written in all 
the three scripts. 

The most important task of all was the organisation and establishment 
of literacy centres. Besides the important quarters in various cities and 
towns literacy centres were opened in jails, Harijan colonies, village wells and 
factories. The idea was to bring literacy as near the indifferent adult as 
possible. The campaign did not ignore the female population of the province 
as the restriction of literacy to any one sex in a given society leads to various 
social maladjustments. Women’s literacy leagues were formed in every 
district and women teachers were enrolled for instruction. 

The Punjab is predominantly an agricultural province and an average 
peasant is rather a difficult person to deal with. It is difficult to persuade him 
to break new ground in any direction; it is difficult to win his confidence and 
to penetrate the crust of his indifference and apathy. It was essential therefore 
to find out a suitable method of approach, an adequate cadre of workers who 
should be capable of winning his confidence, a suitable venue or meeting place 
where he would be accessible. This work was largely entrusted to the normal 
schools. It was decided to attack him in his own citadel. Literacy centres 
were organised at village wells and at other favourite haunts of peasant groups. 
One normal school—at Ghakhar—was entrusted with the task of making the 
entire male population of a neighbouring village, Kot Nura, literate within a 
specified time. By the end of the year 1939 the entire male population of the 
village had been made literate and these literate adults had in turn pledged 
themselves to extend literacy to their wives and daughters. All normal schools 
were instructed to make a survey of the neighbouring villages, of the number 
of illiterate adults, their conditions of living, their habits and proclivities, the 
suitable methods of propaganda and the most acceptable system of instruction. 
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Another notable feature of this campaign was the work done among the 
convicted and under-trial prisoners of Punjab Jails. It was felt that ignorance 
was one of the prime movers in criminal activity and before a normal delin- 
quent could be converted into a useful member of the society, it was necessary 
to subject him to a mental re-orientation. The sense of civie responsibility 
and healthy social life cannot be imparted through the mere teaching of useful 
arts and crafts—the usual curriculum for moral offenders. It is essential to 
make a convict accept normal citizenship as a desirable end, and this can best 
be done by educating him. Thus anti-illiteracy work among a jail population 
besides spreading literacy also helps to liquidate the predisposition towards 
crime by making the jail population more rational in its outlook and more 
balanced in its social behaviour. The literacy drive in the Punjab jails obtained 
very encouraging results during the very first year. Out of a total jail popula- 
tion of 17,119, as many as 7,195 convicts and under-trial prisoners were put 
under instruction. 550 obtianed literacy certificates during the year while 
another 1,000 had either passed literacy tests or were waiting for the award of 
certificates. 

It will be seen from the above that the campaign against illiteracy in 
the Punjab laid emphasis on the following principal items:—(1) organised 
and extensive propaganda ; (2) the recruitment of wide voluntary support ; 
(3) the evolution of suitable instructional methods and the preparation of 
suitable literacy literature; (4) the inclusion of all sections of the population, 
urban and rural, male and female, normal and abnormal, within the province 
of the campaign; and (5) rigid scrutiny of the progress of work and its strict 
centrifugal organisation. 

Of the results obtained so far the Department can feel justly optimistic. 
During the year 1939-40, 1,06,437 pupils were enrolled for instruction and 
50,779 succeeded in attaining the literacy standard. The ideal-mass-literacy is 
still far off, but a very hopeful beginning has been made towards its realisa- 
tion. In all probability the spread of literacy in other provinees has been 
equally promising and if a country-wide campaign is organised and pushed 
forward on the lines mentioned above, India might soon be able to boast of a 
population very largely, if not entirely, literate. 








NURSERY SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF THE POOR 
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After discussing fully the importance of nursery schools in the physical, mental and 
social development of the preschool child, Dr, Kumarappa offers practical suggestions for 
starting them in industrial areas. Further, the fact that the Department of Education is not 
required to establish such schools, he maintains, calls for a determined weight of public opinion 
in their favour as the appalling ignorance of parents in regard to child care and training makes 
the provision of nursery schools even more imperative in India than in the West. 

Dr. Kumarappa is the Acting Director of the Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 


HE Infant School Movement in the West was brought into existence by 
the Industrial Revolution which, by taking mothers away from their 
homes, forced the care of their children upon other agencies. Though 

Leibnitz, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and others down to Froebel viewed infant 
education up to the age of six as the training of children within the home, yet 
the advance of industrialism made it necessary to organise infant schools in 
the interests of the children of working mothers who, in their struggle for 
existence, could afford neither the means of education nor the time necessary 
for the careful training of their children. The early infant schools were, 
therefore, expressly designed to meet this new demand for a place to take care 
of children while mothers were at work and to help them to acquire the ele- 
ments of reading, writing and arithmetic. In England, however, owing to 
the writings of Robert Owen and the example of his Infant School at New 
Lanark, the movement for the provision of Infant Schools laid considerable 
stress from the outset not only on physical well-being but also on the training 
of affections and the formation of good moral and social habits. 

The present trend in nursery school education has, therefore, back of it 
all the experience and knowledge gained through this fairly long history of 
kindergarten education and the fifty years of child study. To this fund of 
knowledge, the intensive scientific research on the problems of the preschool 
child during the last two decades has also made its notable contribution. 
Hence this movement has become more vigorous and full of promise in the 
progressive countries of the West. Since the World War, there has also been 
an entirely new evaluation of the importance of the preschool years. Studies 
of the physical and mental growth, and emotional development of children 
have proved the vital importance of these early years in shaping the later life 
of the individual. In fact, modern psychologists trace a great many of the 
personality difficulties that so frequently cause serious problems in later child- 
hood or adolescence, to an unfavourable or improper adjustment of children 
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during their preschool years. Since at no time is the individual so plastic, so 
easily moulded and so easily guided into the desirable forms of behaviour as in 
the preschool period, they maintain that many of such unfortunate complications 
in later life may be prevented if a system of wholesome and scientific training 
in the nurseries of the home and the school can be provided. Since the pre- 
school years are now recognized as of greater educational importance than any 
succeeding period of life, the main function of the nursery school is to furnish 
an environment in which the child can develop a sound mind in a sound body, 
and acquire desirable social attitudes. 

Recently, the nursery school has come to receive some attention in our 
country as an aspect of the Child Welfare Movement. The impact of western 
industrialism on Indian civilization has given rise to social and economic 
changes which definitely affect the lives of young children and create serious 
social problems. One of these changes is the increase in the number of wage- 
earning mothers. Some mothers enter gainful occupations from economic 
necessity, and others in order to give their time and talents for the promotion 
of national welfare. Another important change is the different environment 
for children brought about by modern industry. Tenement housing provides 
an atmosphere which is by no means conducive to the best development of 
young children. To these causes must also be added the appalling ignorance 
of Indian mothers regarding the care and training of children. Is not, for 
instance, the high rate of infantile mortality, which is now a matter of grave 
concern, due largely to this lack of knowledge of child welfare? The executive 
Health Officer of the Bombay Municipality points out that by far the greater 
number of infant deaths are due to infantile debility; malformation, 
respiratory diseases, convulsions, diarrhoea and enteritis are next in 
importance as causes. The custom of early marriage and primitive and 
insanitary methods of midwifery seriously affect the health and vitality of the 
mother, and through her that of the child. All these conditions make child 
welfare activities of paramount importance to our national welfare. 

The task of motherhood in India is manifold in complexity, and the 
Indian mother is ill-qualified to undertake it. Hence, the nursery school can 
easily become not only a useful institution for the care and training of the 
preschool child but also a powerful organization for providing parental 
instruction. Our main purpose in nursery school education must then be to 
provide proper environment for the growth of the preschool child as well as 
guidance to parents in child care. Other supplementary purposes may include 
the preparation of teachers, research in the field of child development, pre- 
parental education, relief for parents from day-time care of children and 
instruction in home management. 
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Childhood is the period of life most abounding in problems for the 
parent, the physician and the teacher, and yet the Indian mother is unaware 
of her responsibilities because of her ignorance of the physical, mental and 
moral needs of the young child. The preschool period has certain outstanding 
characteristics. During the first year the infant is specially liable to certain 
nutritional diseases, such as infantile diarrhoea, rickets and digestive disturb- 
ances. Between the ages of one and five, the incidence of acute infections 
and fevers, such as measles, chicken-pox, whooping cough, diphtheria, is 
heavier than at any other period. Children are on the whole very susceptible 
to infectious diseases during early childhood, but Indian children are even more 
so on account of the insufficiency of diet and consequent low vitality. Malnutri- 
tion produces mental apathy and muscular inertia ; it makes the undernourished 
child inactive and incapable of maintaining sustained effort of any sort. 
Further, it causes shortage in normal growth which, in turn, causes failure in 
appetite. The health needs and food requirements of the young child call for 
special attention. 

In human beings the eyes and ears are the sense organs which are of 
the highest significance to intellectual development, and these are peculiarly 
susceptible to injurious influences during early childhood. The normal eye, if 
over-worked, may suffer from fatigue; such strain is likely to occur even more 
quickly in children who have an error of refraction. Among the ordinary 
symptoms of eye strain are headache, frowning, blinking, twitching and 
rubbing of the eyes. There may be, in addition, some external inflammation, as 
of the margins of the eyelids or of the delicate lining of the front of the eyeball. 
These inflammatory conditions may be produced by external infections, mal- 
nutrition or uncleanliness. Further, in the preschool child, the irregular rates of 
growth in different parts of the eye often lead to temporary failures of adapta- 
tion. When the muscular co-ordination is imperfect, it produces a squint. 
Though children tend to grow out of this defect, a great number of cases require 
correction by spectacles, special exercises, or even by operation. Squint in 
children is a condition which usually yields to early treatment. If, on the 
other hand, it is neglected, a failure of normal vision usually results as the 
child uses one eye to the gradual exclusion of the other, the function of which 
eventually undergoes atrophy through disuse. Most of the physical defects in 
our children are not inevitable ; they are due largely to ignorance and neglect. 

Hearing, like vision, varies considerably in young children. Since 
the delicate mucous membrane of the deep surface of the drum of the middle 
ear and of the Eustachian tube is continuous with that of the respiratory tract, 
any inflammation of the latter, whether it be due to irritating gases or to an 
infection such as an ordinary cold or an acute infectious fever, may extend 
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to the Eustachian tube and middle ear. Inflammatory conditions of the 
middle ear are far more frequent in preschool age than at any other period. 
And at that age they are peculiarly dangerous because the acute pain of 
earache does not always appear in the very young whenever there is severe 
inflammation in the middle ear. The preschool age is a highly susceptible 
age to contagious diseases. Chronic infection lowers the vitality of the body 
and retards the physical and mental development of the child. 

Another aspect, which may be mentioned in this connection, is the 
spontaneous activity of the preschool child. His tendencies to such activity 
may be grouped under two heads: (a) those called appetitive, and 
(b) those described as reactive. Activities such as eating, drinking, excretion, 
dressing etc., are classified under the first group; they are concerned with 
physiological needs and arise out of inner feelings. If too much attention 
is given to these, the emotional development of the child may become warped. 
The child’s reactive tendencies are stimulated by the natural conditions of 
his environment ; he is thus kept in constant touch with the real world 
outside. But for the urban child there is little in his environment to satisfy 
his natural impulses. It is important therefore to provide for him an 
environment which will stimulate him to spontaneous reaction. 

Between the ages of two and five, the child is gaining knowledge about 
the world around him through his senses, and is learning to exercise them. 
As has already been mentioned, the eye and the ear in human beings are the 
sense organs of the highest cognitive value. To this we may add what is 
commonly known as ‘‘touch’’. The child’s constant desire to handle things 
and see how they feel should be restricted as little as possible. The higher 
senses, particularly the eye and ear, require opportunities for ‘‘sense training’’. 
The preschool child needs, therefore, an environment with objects well within 
the range of his natural interests and which will give variety and meaning 
to his sense perception. 

The most outstanding trait, however, of the preschool child is his great 
capacity for muscular activity. The muscles which are brought under control 
during this period of the child’s development are mostly the larger muscles 
and mechanism of locomotion. Human life, being essentially dynamic, 
subsists through a series of movements, and all these movements should be 
sustained in regular and adequate exercise. Respiration, digestion, the 
circulation of blood and all the excretory operations involve movements. It 
is natural, thorefore, for the child to toddle, run about, hop and jump, and 
climb over and around obstacles in order to keep himself physically fit. 

The mental life of the preschool child, however, is not wholly absorbed 
in movements and sensation. Besides moving and perceiving, he also feels 
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pleasure or pain in his actions and their consequences. His mental processes 
are mainly concerned with feelings and fancies till he acquires sufficient 
language to enable him to think conceptually. That is why ‘‘make-believe’’ 
play and fairy tales appeal to him at this stage. He needs during this period 
simple conversatien about what he sees in order to fix his attention, clarify 
his thoughts and store his mind with ideas for future use. 

Of all the general features that mark the behaviour of the child during 
the first two or three years of his life, the most obvious and the most signifi- 
cant is the great strength of feelings and impulses as compared with the 
weakness of understanding and power of control. The reason for this is that 
most of the powerful impulses develop early while intelligence matures far 
more slowly. The intensity of the child’s emotional life reaches its zenith 
towards the end of the third year. Hence small children both in their moral 
judgment and in their notions of just punishment, are far more severe than 
they are in later years. They need, therefore, proper guidance in their 
social relationship and careful training in emotional expression and control. 

As the preschool child is endlessly active, he is in need of plenty of sleep 
not only to produce a restorative effect on the functions of life, but also to 
grant respite from the exhaustion of his physical activities. The amount of 
sleep required varies greatly according to the state of the organism and 
habits of the individual child. Children of the age of two sleep for twelve or 
fourteen hours of the day, and those between the ages of two and seven may 
sleep from ten to twelve hours a day. 

In view of these needs and characteristics of the preschool child, the 
major objectives of the nursery school education should be :-— 

(1) To provide healthy external conditions such as light, sunshine, 
space and fresh air. 

(2) To furnish opportunity for outdoor play and indoor activity that 
will develop and co-ordinate the muscles of his body and movements of his 
limbs. 

(3) To provide facilities for medical care and health supervision. 

(4) To assist each child to form for himself wholesome personal habits. 

(5) To develop interest-drives in the child and to provide opportunity 
for the expression of his creative imagination. 

(6) To provide experience in group living on asmall scale by making 
the child a responsible member of the group. 

The main purpose of the nursery school then is to serve the physical, 
social and intellectual needs of the preschool child. Its functions are, there- 
fore, physical, social and educational. It is, in fact, the emphasis which the 
nursery school places on physical well-being that distinguishes it from the 
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ordinary school. Nevertheless, since the training of the young child for 
health is a function that involves the handling of every aspect of his life 
rather than merely the giving of formal instruction, no separation can be 
made between health education and general care and training. The outstand- 
ing problem of the period is the establishment of basic habits of physical 
care and mental attitudes. Health education, as distinct from training in 
health habits, may be given by the use of the story or conversation period to 
interest the children in health activities and the reasons for them, and by the 
use of songs and rhymes about health practices. A direct explanation may 
also be given to the child of the reasons why certain things should be done and 
others not done such as, for instance, why one should cover the mouth and 
turn the head when about to sneeze. The habits which are to be cultivated are 
those relating to personal hygiene, to eating, sleeping and his attitudes toward 
himself and his fellows. 

The nursery school children are at an age when susceptibility to infee- 
tion is very high. It therefore puts a heavy responsibility on those in charge, 
and necessitates adequate medical supervision and health care. Every 
institution established for the education and training of young children should 
have the services of a physician qualified in the medical care of little children. 
Since the fundamental purpose of the nursery school is to provide an envi- 
ronment in which the health of the child can be safeguarded, there are certain 
aspects of physical care which should be carefully followed; of these the 
principal ones are: medical examination by the school doctor not less than once 
a term and sometimes once a month ; frequent visits by the school nurse; the 
systematic measuring and weighing of children ; the exercise of great care in 
the detection and isolation of cases of infectious illness, and the keeping of a 
medical record for each child. The throat, teeth, heart, lungs and skin of the 
preschool child need frequent examination. The importance of preventive 
and remedial treatment for Indian children below the age of five cannot be 
overemphasized. One of the great advantages of the nursery school is the 
opportunity it affords for the early detection and treatment of defects of the 
respiratory tract, of the sense organs and skin diseases. 

The social function of the nursery school is doublefold ; it has to train 
the child in right personal and social behaviour, and so fit him later to be a 
useful member of the community. And it has also to exert through the child 
an influence for good on the standards and ideals of the home. In other words, 
it should influence the mother directly or indirectly and give her better 
knowledge of her child’s needs and training. The nursery school, by bringing 
together children of the same age under sympathetic and trained leadership, 
makes it possible for the little boys and girls to learn desirable ways of be- 
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having. In such surroundings, it is easy for the child to learn to take turns, 
to share and to differentiate between what is his and what belongs to another ; 
to stand up for himself without intruding on the rights of others, and to 
control his emotions and express them in acceptable ways. Training in making 
such social adjustments is of supreme importance, and will prove to be of 
incalculable value in later life. 

The education of the preschool child is informal rather than formal. In 
fact, it depends to a large degree upon the character of the contacts between 
the child and the teacher, and between the children themselves rather than 
upon the transmission of specific content. A succession of happy and joyous 
pursuits and activities, in which there is no distinction between work and 
play, comprise the daily programme of the school. The children work when 
they think they are playing and play when they think they are working. 
The educational ideas which influence modern nursery school practice are 
derived largely from Froebel and Madame Montessori. Where the Froebelian 
influence is strong, much importance is attached to play, story telling, 
singing, dancing, nature study and hand-work, in all of which the teacher 
plays a prominent part. Where Montessorian influence prevails, the emphasis 
is laid rather on individual effort, sense training, and the use of didactic 
apparatus ; though the teacher observes and guides the children, the latter are 
allowed within a prepared environment and within certain limits to follow 
their own pursuits. In the best nursery schools the method is eclectic, and 
combines features drawn from various sources. The pursuits include rhythmic 
movements, speech training, handwork, dancing, singing and reciting. The 
manual activities are of a simple character, such as digging in sand pits, 
building with large wooden blocks and drawing with crayons. The activities 
and pursuits of each day in the nursery school are so designed as to help the 
senses, to guide the imagination and to form right personal habits and social 
attitudes in young children. + 

The modern approach and training of the young child is characterized 
by an increasing recognition of the importance of play for his development. 
From infancy onwards the child makes a variety of contacts with his environ- 
ment, and develops his sensory and motor responses through play. Play is 
certainly the most natural and effective means of sense training. In play all 
the senses are used at once ; the child himself learns and grows, not merely 
a part of him. All that the school needs to do is to provide suitable material 
and plenty of opportunity. 

In the evolution of the nursery school and kindergarten technique, 
play is therefore coming to be regarded more and more, not as the aimless 
expenditure of energy, but as the activity which, through the use of appro- 
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priate materials and opportunities, can be directed to the best development 
and growth of the child. Hence the nature and extent of the play materials 
provided in institutions for young children offer a real test of their educa- 
tional programme and of their provision for the mental health of the child. 
As so much of the child’s development depends on the type of equipment 
furnished him, special attention must be given to the growth needs of the 
preschool child in the selection of play apparatus and other materials. The 
play equipment of the school must be such as : 

(a) To furnish right muscular and sensory-motor development. 

(b) To meet genuine play interests. 

(c) To provide sufficient variety to meet different needs and changes in 

activity, thus avoiding fatigue and over-strain. 

(d) To furnish opportunities for creative activity. 

(e) To fit the stage of development of the children. 

The play material must be durable, hygienic, simple and artistic. 

One of the difficult tasks, therefore, of the nursery school is the selee- 
tion and arrangement of play apparatus and materials in such a way as to 
bring about the child’s best physical and mental development, to effect desir- 
able emotional controls and social adjustments, and to give utmost satisfaction 
to his genuine play interests. The following is the list of materials and 
equipment which have been found useful and adaptable to the needs of the 
nursery school child : 

For the Development of the Large Muscles : the jungle gym, together with 
ladders, slides, boards, steps, boxes and motor vehicles of all kinds. 

For the Sensory-Motor Oontrols and Development : special materials, such 
as blocks, balls, spools, interlocking as well as other types of toys, beads, 
pegs, books and puzzles of various kinds, to satisfy the child’s tendencies to 
handle, manipulate, experiment and explore. 

For the Imitative Plays of the Home: dolls and their accessories, toy 
animals, trains, bullock bandies, motor cars as wellas art media (clay and 
paint). 

For Plant and Animal Life: garden, pets and other nature materials, 
and excursions. 

This is not a complete list but only a suggestive enumeration of play. 
materials which have been found useful in meeting the needs of the preschool 
child. The nursery school room may be equipped with musical instruments, 
radio, wall-clock (cuckoo), round library tables, mats, screens, easels for 
display of pictures and for the children’s painting, pictures for walls, flower 
bowls and vases, picture books, small boxes and baskets for materials, small 
brooms and dust pans, and dusters for children’s use, 
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Activities connected with these play materials may seem mere childish 
play but they are full of significance not only for the present but also for the 
later development of the child. It is through such natural activities that 
processes of growth, such as physical development, mental stimulation, social 
adaptability, emotional controls and behaviour attitudes are promoted and 
stabilized in the preschool child. Though the natural and best environment 
for the child up to the age of five is the home and his natural guardian is his 
mother, yet the home cannot provide all these suitable conditions for his 
development. Besides, bad housing, over-crowding, unfavourable economic 
circumstances and the appalling ignorance of the vast majority of Indian 
mothers, make the home an unsuitable place for the young child. 

Though the influence of maternity and child welfare centres in instruct- 
ing mothers in the care of young children is steadily increasing yet the work is 
so great and important that it seems imperative to establish nursery schools, 
particularly in large towns and crowded cities, in order to secure, for part of 
the day at any rate, a suitable environment for the children of the poor. We 
must not, however, regard the nursery school as a substitute for the home ; it 
is a valuable supplement. The nursery school does not look upon the child as 
a separate unit ; it considers him in his relations to his family, to his friends, 
to his environment in general, and attempts to determine how he may be 
helped to a better adjustment in the home, or possibly how his home environ- 
ment may be better adjusted to fit his needs. 

The nursery school in India must therefore work in close co-operation 
with the home in order not only to give the parent some training in child care 
but also to safeguard the child’s continuous development. Since he is primarily 
a member of the family, parent participation is of vital importance ; it is 
essential that the home and the nursery school should proceed along con- 
sistent lines of training. To this end, the school may offer the following 
services to the parents:— | 

(1) A parents’ class may be arranged once a month at night for 
informal talks on suitable clothing, properly prepared food, home 
hygiene, behaviour problems, and the like. 

(2) Visiting days may be arranged in the nursery school for parents to 
give them an opportunity to see their children in relation to the rest 
of the group, and learn better techniques of guiding them at home. 

(3) Individual parent conferences may also be held between teachers 
and parents relating to the progress and problems of their children. 

(4) Home visits may be made by the teacher for investigating home 
conditions and for informal contacts with parents. 

Through such close co-operation with the parents of the children, the 
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nursery school can carry the training and education of the preschool child 
into the home. It may then function not only as an institution for part-time 
care of young children but also as an effective device for the demonstration of 
modern techniques for the improvement of parental care. The mother, though 
ignorant, is herself a teacher as well as a parent; she needs therefore 
instruction, assistance and encouragement in her educational function just as 
truly as professional workers with children. Hence the nursery school should 
help her to understand the importance of each aspect of the child’s develop- 
ment, and to learn the modern techniques of child guidance. 

It should be neither difficult nor expensive to provide a nursery school 
wherever there is need for one. It may be of interest to the reader to see how 
easily nursery schools are started and how they function. Here is the story of 
how the Wyoming Nursery School came into being. It all began some years 
ago in casual conversation on sunny street corners where neighbourhood 
mothers met with their baby carriages and small children, and passed to 
compare notes on the problems that confront all mothers of limited means. To 
provide recreation for their youngsters , these mothers used to postpone their 
household work until late afternoon, and take the kiddies out during the bright 
midday for a little outing. In spite of all the trouble taken, they found that 
these excursions meant little active play for their children. 

As they talked and exchanged ideas, they wondered if they could not 
find a place where their little children could have some of the privileges that 
really belong to childhood—an outdoor play space, sunny and safe; companion- 
ship ; play materials; trees, animals, fields and brooks and responsible 
supervision with enough sympathy to guide their activities. So thinking, 
they began to read up on the needs of the preschool child, and the objectives 
and methods of nursery school education. They found that the number of 
nursery schools in the United States had increased by leaps and bounds during 
the decade. Such an increase seemed to them indicative of a changing attitude 
towards the learning potentialities of young children, and they wanted to 
offer their youngsters also the benefit of this early foundation for later life 
and education. 

They could not expect, of course, the State to furnish a small school 
to help the mothers of that neighbourhood. So they made up their mind that 
it was possible to solve this problem by organizing a nursery school on a 
co-operative basis, the mothers taking turns in supervising, and fathers build- 
ing the equipment, and all of them sharing equally the expensesinvolved. A 
Church in the neighbourhood offered them the use of its sunny grounds and 
Sunday School rooms. They thankfully accepted the offer, and gathered up 
the twelve children immediately and started the nursery. At the beginning it 
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was little more than ‘‘you look after my child and I will look after yours”’ 
affair. As agreed, the mothers took turns ifi supervising and the evolutionary 
process of the school began. Under the direction of a different mother each 
time, there was, as might be expected, a noticeable lack of continuity in the 
programme, and they realized before long that the success of a nursery school 
depended upon trained leadership. Fortunately, one of their own group had 
specialized in nursery school education while she was in college. The entire 
responsibility was now turned over to her, and things went better under her 
regime. 

When the Church built a new parish house the next year, it took the 
little nursery school under its well-endowed wing and offered sunny, fenced- 
in space for outdoor play and school rooms for indoor activity. After some 
four years of evolution, the school attained a high enough standard to conform 
to recognized requirements of nursery school education. The school now 
enrols three groups of fifteen children each ; the junior group is made up of 
two-year olds, the middle group of three-year olds and the kindergarten of 
five-year olds. Each class has its own rooms, play space and a teacher profess- 
ionally trained for the job. From October to June the school is in session 
five days a week from nine to twelve noon. 

The day begins with a medical inspection of each child. One of the 
mothers, who is a fully qualified medical woman, makes a quick examination of 
each child to detect and prevent infection. After medical inspection the little 
ones come together and spend the first part of their morning in vigorous out- 
door play. There are balance boards, a gravel pit, kiddie cars and wagons, 
packing-case play houses, and big outdoor building blocks. The strong 
swings and see-saws and blocks the fathers built at the beginning of the school 
are still in use. The rest of the play materials have been acquired gradually, 
and through their use the children are becoming daily surer on their feet, 
adept with their hands, more confident and better poised. And as they grow 
in comprehension of the physical world around them, they teach each other 
the fundamentals of getting along with people. 

Similarly, it should not be very difficult for social workers of a city 
neighbourhood to organize a nursery school, and collect gifts of money and the 
necessary housing equipment; if good schemes are formulated, voluntary service 
too will be forthcoming. It is no use depending on the State to help us in all 
these matters. Apart from such workers, Women’s Clubs and other local 
societies could take the initiative in organising and running nursery schools. 
Fathers can supply play materials such as wooden blocks, see-saws, swings, 
sand pits, smooth boards, and big packing-box play houses and the like, as 
they are not great feats of carpentry. With these and an array of wagons, 
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dolls and art materials, which may be contributed by friends and socially- 
minded citizens, the school is ready for a good start. 

A nursery school is a real school with a definite educational programme, 
and it cannot succeed unless that programme is administered by a properly 
qualified person. Along with voluntary workers, there must be at least one 
trained teacher. Details of apparatus, housing and programme may be 
simple, but the teacher must be equal to her job. It is no use entrusting 
the work to some dear old lady who loves children. She may be able to mind 
a baby or two, but a pack of them would hunt herdown. It takes youth and 
proper training to handle a group of preschool children, and give them work 
and play of an educative character. Even an experienced young woman 
needs reliable assistance with physical routine if she is to manage a class of 
fifteen. Mothers can take turns in helping her in such work. 

Slightly different from the above cooperative nursery school is the 
Relief Nursery School started a few years ago in Madras. A Madras Committee 
launched a scheme to establish a chain of nursery schools in the city areas 
where they were most needed. As an experiment the first Nursery School was 
opened on July 15 of the year 1935 in the premises of the Methodist Girls’ 
School in Vepery. The school started with 15 small children ranging from two 
to four years of age coming from the neighbourhood, and with the definite 
purpose of giving relief to working mothers. They were selected out of a 
group of 40, all of whom were’ eligible and whose parents were anxious to get 
admission. Every home was visited and careful investigation made into 
conditions so that only the most needy cases were chosen. A small fee from 
As. 8 to Rs. 2 is charged for admission, the amount being fixed in accordance 
with the parent’s ability to pay. 

School hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The first business of the day 
is health inspection by the health visitor and getting into school garments. 
This is followed by outdoor play in the sunshine and under the trees, in the 
sand-pit and on the slide and swings. Small buckets, spades, spoons, and 
miniature cooking utensils of brass and aluminium provide occupation in the 
sand-pit even for the smallest child. About 9.30 the kiddies wander in and 
have their drink of lime or orange juice with a little Indian cake or biscuits. 
Then they go in to listen to stories or sing in groups. Some rhythmic 
exercises, such as stretching on toes, are given at the suggestion of the doctor 
for the correction of flat feet. Free play on the verandah and in the school 
room with dolls, balls and wheeled toys is followed by washing up and 
getting ready for the noon meal of rice and curry. After the meal the children 
lie on their little mats and go to sleep for about an hour. 

In the afternoon there is more play followed by a thorough wash with 
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soap and water. At three o’clock there is a bowl of ‘ ragi’ or wheat ‘conjee’ 
with a plentiful supply of good milk. After this meal there is still time for 
at least half an hour at the swings and slide. One would think that after six 
or seven hours’ separation, these little children would rush back to their 
mothers when they were released from school. But no, some of these young- 
sters would rather stay and play than go home at 4 0’clock. At the beginning 
these children would not be parted from their mothers but soon they learnt to 
come to school happily, help themselves to whatever toys they wanted from the 
cupboard, play with them and then put them back in their places. They know 
their drinking cups, plates, mats, towels and towel-racks by the pictures of 
birds or animals enamelled on them for identification. They are therefore 
able to manage their own affairs with comparatively little help from their 
older folk. They gain so muchin self-help and self-control within a brief 
period of training that mothers themselves are surprised at the rapid trans- 
formation of their children. The Madras Nursery School is fortunate in 
having a good staff consisting of one trained health visitor (part-time), a well 
trained kindergarten mistress (part-time), a pupil-teacher, and the frequent 
supervision of two American women teachers. Food is supervised by an 
Indian member of the Committee. A qualified lady doctor is serving as 
honorary medical adviser. 

Though nursery schools have been started here and there in our country, 
we have not yet begun to give serious consideration to the importance of nursery 
school education in nation-building. Not only in crowded cities but also in 
our country villages, there is need for such an agency to spread knowledge of 
the essential conditions of healthy childhood. In England, nursery schools 
are recognized agencies of the Government and receive support from public 
funds. In other words, they are a part of the educational programme of the 
State. In many of the countries of Europe, social service is a State activity 
with the day nursery, creche or similar institution under governmental 
auspices and financial support. But in India, where the condition of the masses 
is much worse than in most of the countries of the West, there is absolutely 
no State provision made for the care and training of these poor children. The 
fact that the Department of Education is not required to establish such 
schools calls for a determined weight of public opinion in their favour. 
Meanwhile, since the housing and economic condition of our masses are very 
unsatisfactory, and literacy among them is almost absent, we must not only 
explore the possibilities of extending greatly the existing services but also 
put forth private efforts to provide little children of the poor with nursery 
school facilities. 
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Mr. Talbot gives an excellent exposition of how the Khaksar Movement, which started 
asa religious reform and social service association, became a military organization and 
menaced peace and order in the country. 

Mr. Talbot is carrying on a research study of social movements in India at the 
instance of the Institute of Current World Affairs of New York with which he is affiliated. 


ORE than a year has passed since the Khaksars, the ~ belcha brigade’’ 
that preaches humility and service to mankind, sprung into public 
notice by defying with arms for three months and three days the 

government of the capital of the Punjab and premier city of northern India. 
Their emergence came on March 19, 1940, when Khaksar soldiers armed with 
sharpened spades and the symbolic kafan (a soldier’s shroud which he wraps 
around his head as a turban) marched through Lahore streets in open challenge 
to the Punjab government rules forbidding military formations. Details 
of police, ordered to stop them, were caught unawares when the Khaksars 
charged instead of yielding. Spades smashed some heads; the police guns 
replied without delay. When the fight was over, a deputy superintendent of 
police had been mortally wounded, two policemen had been killed and a number 
of others injured, and thirty Khaksars lay dead (according to official figures ; 
in a later enquiry Khaksar witnesses charged that upwards of 200 bodies of 
their fellows had been spirited away). 

The revolt never threatened the existence of the government; it never 
even necessitated action by the military, although army detachments were 
moved into ready position. Yet it was sufficiently widespread and it lasted 
long enough so that from that March day until the first of the following 
December in Lahore alone 901 persons were arrested or prosecuted for partici- 
pation in illegal activities with the Khaksars. Throughout the Punjab 1,710 
persons were arrested, of them 547 were released by the government before 
the expiry of their terms and 122 more distinguished themselves in prison by 
assaulting jail guards.’ In Lahore there were 58 arrested but released without 
being charged with a crime, 35 discharged by the court for lack of sufficient 
evidence, 168 acquitted of the crimes charged against them, 412 fined and 
imprisoned, 19 ordered to furnish security to keep the peace, 25 released when 
they had rendered apologies that were accepted, and 184 still pending cases. 
In all the under-trial cases the use of violence is charged ; bookings are on 

* Answer to question in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, February 27, 1941, 
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accusations of murder, attempted murder, attempt to commit hurt, and 
membership in an unlawful assembly. 

At the end firm action by the government reduced the Khaksars to a 
state of lethargy from which they have not so far arisen.? But still important 
are the social causes that gave such smashing impetus to a philosophy that 
teaches simultaneously the brotherhood of man and the battle tactics of 
infantry. 

The Lahore incident was not the inaugural public conflict of the nine- 
year-old movement. Though not in the early days considered a menace to law 
and order, it never shrank from shouting ‘“‘murder’’ or naming intended 
victims. The first blood was spattered at Bulandshahr, United Provinces, in 
August, 1939. It was Khaksar blood (shed while resisting arrest), and hardly 
was it dry before it became martyrs’ blood. The six martyrs were Punjabis 
on their way to settle in their own manner a Shia-Sunni dispute that was 
rending the Muslims of Lucknow, the capital city of the United Provinces. The 
Khaksars’ Supreme Ruler, Allama Innayatullah Khan, called Al Mashriqi 
(‘‘Sage of the East’’), had ordered them there after he had conducted a long 
war of nerves in his official Khaksar organ, Al Islah, that had exceeded all 
conceivable bounds of diplomatic usage. On June 12, 1939, he had written 
bluntly about the Shia-Sunni dispute that those who took part in it deserved 
death according to the Quran, and that if they reached no compromise in a 
fortnight three from each sect would be executed by the Khaksars. On June 
30, after Ahrar Muslims and the Muslim Youth League had offered to protect 
the leaders against the Khaksars, Al Jslah announced that three Janbaz 
Khaksars (Janbazes pledge themselves to give up their lives fighting for the 
cause) were prepared to go to Lucknow to do the job. On July 21, the periodical 
predicted an Armageddon in the United Provinces, the reddening of the streets 
of Lucknow with blood, the extinguishing of the ‘‘ satanic Government ”’ 
(the Indian National Congress party ministry), and even {the coming of an 
earthquake. On August 7, Inayatullah sent this telegram to the government 
of the United Provinces: ‘‘Orders 3,000 Khaksars issuing, forcible settlement 
Lucknow dispute. Ready co-operation Government provided reasonable 
conditions acceptable Shia-Sunni offered. Please wire intention.’’ Naturally 
the government did not reply, although to a reminder in gentler tone it 
answered that it itself was desirous of ending the dispute, and that but for 


® Since the writing of this article by the author, the Khaksar Organization again 
became active. Learning that the Khaksars had decided to embark upon organised defiance 
of the law, the Government of India took steps early last June to declare the organization to 
be an unlawful association and advised the Provincial Governments to take all the action that 
they consider necessary to dispel the menace.—Editor, 
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the interference of Punjabis that would have been done. Al Islah replied 
with a threat to smash the United Provinces government and to use force 
against the Shia and Sunni leaders. Allama Mashriqi then ordered Khaksars 
to march to Lucknow. Some were arrested on the way; those six were killed. 
Others arrived successfully in Lucknow, but government immediately forbade 
all public assemblies. Wahiduddin Haidar, the local captain, was later 
publicly flogged by command of Al Mashriqi on the charge of having obeyed 
these orders of the civil authorities. The leader himself arrived on August 
25, and in a speech to his followers told them ‘‘to take lives, to beat and 
kill these men and drive them away.’’ A young hawker was in fact beaten; 
some Muslims were attacked with spades, and an editor’s life was threatened. 
Said the Leader: ‘‘We do believe in violence. Nonviolent people must be 
stamped out from the face of the world. Nonviolence is unnatural.’’ 

The situation worsened, and Inayatullah was arrested on the night of 
September 1. Argument still goes on as to what happened after that. The 
government released him the next day on the basis of an agreement, it says, he 
wrote out and presented in the presence of jail officials, Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Ahmad Hussain, a member of the Legislative Council, and others. This is 
the published text: 

‘*I hereby give an undertaking that for a year after the date of the 

withdrawal of the notice under section 107, I will neither enter the 
United Provinces nor permit or order batches of Khaksars from any 
other province to enter the United Provinces. Khaksars of the 
United Provinces will be instructed not to interfere in the Lucknow 
Shia-Sunni dispute. I give this letter to the Chief Secretary to 
Government for his assurance. 

(Sd.) INAYATULLAH.”’ 

Inayatullah left the jail and took a train to Delhi. Before reaching 
Delhi, however, he got off and wanted to start back to Lucknow. But after a 
transfer he changed his mind again, and finally arrived in Delhi as he had 
planned. There, according to the government story, he found that his prestige 
had suffered painfully from his backing down, and that his counsellors felt he 
had retreated. Inayatullah’s own testimony was that the undertaking was a 
complete forgery, and that not only had he not given it but he had not learned of 
it until he reached Delhi. Again with great publicity, he started for Lucknow. 
But on the way he was arrested and eventually sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of fifty rupees or a further week in confinement. 

This incident has been recited at some length to bring out several 
features of Khaksarism. First, there is the incitement to battle and even to 
death that had been induced within the ranks. Secondly, there is the clear 
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application of leadership principle. Thirdly, there is the highly developed 
name-calling, with the choice of horrible names at that. Fourthly, one sees 
a brutal, regimented internal discipline which (as in the case of Wahiduddin 
Haidar ) tended to cast contumely on the established government. Fifthly, 
there is the curious weakness evidenced at a crucial moment by the presumably 
iron leader of iron men. 

The same elements show themselves in the Lahore warfare. For weeks 
before March 19, Al Islah played its role of ‘‘softening up’’ the legal 
government. In Lahore the Khaksars’ quarrel was with a Punjab government 
order of March, 1940, banning private military organizations, activities, 
processions and demonstrations. The government held that this decree, 
issued under the Defence of India Act, was not aimed exclusively at the 
Khaksars but at all the private military bodies, mostly communal, that had 
sprung up in the Punjab in the days of war tension, and that the order did 
not interfere with the social and religious activities of the Khaksars. The 
Khaksars did not agree with the restrictions. Al JIslah shouted: ‘‘If 
the Punjab government declares war, the provincial leaders of fifteen 
provinces of India will send 30,000 Khaksar soldiers to Lahore within one 
week.’’ In case this threat might be construed as too impersonal, the orders 
became more specific. Again Al Jslah trumpeted: ‘‘In case war is 
declared they (Khaksars) should reach the bed of Sir Sikandar [Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, the Muslim premier of the Punjab] from every part of India 
within five days and surround it with corpses.’’ 

Sure enough, the Khaksars came from the Punjab and from other 
provinces, particularly the Northwest Frontier. They appeared suddenly on 
March 19, marching through the streets in military formation, each man 
carrying a spade with sharpened edges, their symbolic belcha. The police 
tried ordinary crowd-dispersal tactics. Almost before they knew it, the face of 
Mr. Gainsford, the Senior Superintendent of Police, had been smashed out of 
recognition with a spade. Soon Deputy Superintendent Beatty fell, to die 
later, of spade and knife wound. Two other policemen were killed. Rifle fire 
rattled through narrow Tibbi Bazaar until by official count thirty Khaksars lay 
dead. Khaksars were pulled out of surrounding houses and shops ; Khaksars 
themselves assert that the bodies of at least 170 more of their numbers were 
secretly carried away by the police that day. Yet even a general roundup of 
Khaksars after those first hours of battle did not break the defiance. Allama 
Mashriqi hastily moved from his headquarters in the Lahore suburb of Ichhra 
to Delhi, outside of the Punjab. Before he was arrested there later, bank 
accounts in his name totalling Rs. 100,000 were forfeited. 

Even without the services of a leader who again had run away, the 
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Khaksars in Lahore kept fighting. Bands of them installed themselves in 
mosques in all parts of the city. Sympathisers fed them, and the police re- 
frained from going into the mosques after them. Only on their frequent 
defiant sorties out into the streets and bazaars did the authorities clash with 
them. Tear gas was used against a party of Khaksars once, the first time that 
tear gas had been seen in Lahore. The situation grew still more complicated 
when woman Khaksars appeared in burgas; finally temporary policewomen 
were appointed to penetrate the purdah. So many mosques were held that the 
police could not organize themselves to guard each one, and rarely were they 
quick enough to catch a foray from any one of them. Not until June 10 
did a senior police official finally take the responsibility of sending his forces 
inside the mosques (which are no more sanctuaries for criminals than are 
Protestant churches) to arrest the lot. Raiding parties had their fights, 
and the Khaksars even then were not all cleared out in one day. On June 22 
it was announced that the defiance was broken, and that no more Khaksars 
remained in open challenge of police authority. 

In Lahore again, as in the United Provinces, Khaksars had resorted to 
public flogging, a favourite form of punishment, for discipline. As we have 
seen they had also followed their leaders (despite the disappearance of the 
Supreme Leader) ; they had fought to death ; they had thrown a preliminary 
barrage of threats. How, what and why are these Khaksars who operate 
according to their own tenets t 

First, as to numbers. At their peak during the Lahore incident, a half 
million members were claimed for them, although no authoritative figures 
have been published. Their treasury, subleaders said, contained about 
Rs. 170,000. An Indian periodical, The Illustrated Weekly, estimated that 800 
local units were functioning and that one donor alone, Mir Nur Hussain of 
Tanda-Bago, Sind, had contributed some Rs. 800,000. In addition to cash 
members have pledged to the treasury supplies of rents, horses and other 
equipment. 

Secondly, as to the leader, Allama Mashriqi. He is a curious man who 
has had a curious career. Fifty-three years old (on August 25, 1941), he was 
born in Amritsar in Central Punjab. After a brilliant academic career, he 
took his degree from Cambridge University when he was 19 years old, having 
been in Christ College and read the mechanical science tripos as well as Arabic 
and mathematics. He joined the Indian Educational Service. During the 
last war he was raised to the Assistant Secretaryship of the Government of 
India, Education Department. Later he became Director of Public Instruction 
in the Northwest Frontier Province. But then he began to fall into eclipse ; 
it has been suggested that the Government, with growing reason, considered 
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him a nuisance. First he was transferred to the Islamic College, Peshawar, 
where he was made Professor of Mathematics. Finally he was reduced to 
the headmastership of the Government High School in Peshawar. Dissatis- 
fied, he resigned from the service in 1930. 

In the meantime he had been developing ideas about personal discipline 
and the need for hardness in life. It is a fact that he met and conferred with 
Adolf Hitler in the days of the German republic. Allama Mashriqi has even 
claimed to have introduced to Hitler the leadership principle. They both 
advocate it, at any rate, and both in their respective organizations demand 
complete, unquestioning obedience. Inayatullah’s later foreign connections 
are still not publicly known. The Punjab premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
has, however, declared that ‘‘Government are satisfied that there are definite 
indications of a real connection between the Khaksar movement and the 
enemies of this country.’’ 

Hitler gathered the youth of Germany around him with a message 
of hope, action and purpose at a time when a weak republic had left them 
frustrated, confused, and uncertain of the future. Khaksars decry facile, or 
what they call superficial, comparisons of themselves and the Nazis. Yet 
in India too there has been a youthful generation, particularly among the 
educated and the Muslims, who have felt the same despair. A university 
graduate, if not one of the lucky few to win a government post, may sell his 
talents for Rs. 35 a month. In Madras, graduates join the police force for 
even less. In the United Provinces they go into the post office. The bachelor 
of arts’ training teaches the young Indian to be a clerk, and little else. His 
university cultural stimulations make him dissatisfied with an empty life. Yet 
he knows India well enough to feel the futility of trying to rise above his 
father, and no friend appears who seems able to make life satisfying. 

Allama Mashriqi saw and recognized this state of affairs. In a call to 
the people issued sometime later he has listed the “‘ seven principal tribula- 
tions’’ of Mussalmans and the way in which the Khaksars overcome them. 
They are these : 

1. Religious sectarianism. In Khaksars there are no debates, only action. 

2. Lack of equality. In Khaksars everyone wears one uniform and 
stands in one line. 

3. Loss of sense of obedience. Obedience is the essence of the Khaksars. 

4. Lack of leadership ability. From neighbourhood leaders up, Khak- 
sars give dictatorial power coupled with complete responsibility. 

5. Absence of public support for reforms. The Khaksars give this 


support. 
6. Physical unfitness, The Khaksars build fitness. 
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7. Lack of firmness. The Khaksars are instilling this in a nation that 
‘* after many unsuccessful movements now . . . is overtaxed and infirm like 
an old man after a copulation.’’ 

Having left the government service, Inayatullah found these ideas grow- 
ing within him. Building on the rock of the warrior religion of Islam, he 
evolved the outlines of an organization that should be compact, perfectly disci- 
plined, humble and offering service to mankind, and yet firm, military, strong, 
courageous and ambitious only to serve the commands of officers. It would 
help the weak and the women, it would serve the community, it would right 
social injustice, it would brook no opposition to its programme and, above all, 
it would follow the commands of Allama Mashriqi implicitly. 

He chose the name Khaksar because that means earth-like, or more 
freely, humble. He wrote, and he spoke, and he agitated. And he found the 
people coming to him. More and more, marching men were seen in towns and 
villages carrying their spades, or belchas, at the slope arms position of the 
British rifle. Each khaki-clad, turban-wearing unit was headed by a flag- 
bearer carrying the standard whose device is a modification of the Islamic star 
and crescent. ‘The men behind customarily marched proudly with chins up, 
chests out, cadence sharp. 

Military in their attitude, they also marched under military officers. 
The Khaksar commander is called a salar. For every neighbourhood (mohalla) 
in which the Khaksars were organized a salar was appointed. A salar of the 
next grade commanded five mohallas, and above him is the town salar. Super- 
ior commanders are the district salar, the divisional salar, and the provincial 
salar. The last-named official is an important personage, ranking as ‘‘Hakim 
Allah,’’ or ‘‘ His Excellency.’’ He merits a salute of 27 guns and is responsi- 
ble to the Allama Mashrigi for all Khaksar activities within his province. 
Besides the commanders there are organizing officers for each district and 
province (the chief organizer of a province ranks a 22-gun salute), special re- 
presentatives of the central organization in each district and province, and a 
secret information service of the central executive that operates everywhere as 
a check on the provincial authorities. Such is the framework of the Khaksar 
organization. 

‘* It is a movement for men, lions, soldiers and belligerents, and never 
the movement for women, wives, eunuchs and boys,’’ wrote Al Mashriqi in his 
influential pamphlet, Zhe Final Word, published in 1935. The people 
believed him. 

** When nations are in the throes of death and decline,’’ he argued, 
‘“ everybody is helpless in finding out the exact source of the mischief, or where 
the shoe really pinches . . , The one and only way to revivify, to rejuvenate, 
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to recharge a nation and to set it going is to put action and activity into 
it. . . If once the individuals of a nation are infused with courage, power, 
energy, aspiration, will, and if action is instilled in their limbs—action in 
hands, feet, body, soul and determination—in short, action and only action, 
then nothing on earth can stop that nation from its onward march. We are 
inspiring that preliminary lesson of action and glory, power and determination, 
kingdom and sovereignty—aye ! resistance and war, without which even the 
slightest progress is impossible in a nation.”’ 

Action and glory! Those are the true motive forces. But now having 
found the mainspring, we can go on to the broad outlines of the movement 
set forth in the creed which Inayatullah published on October 15, 1937. 
Here it is : 

‘1. We, Khaksars, stand for the establishment of an order that will 
be equal, non-communal and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by the crushing of 
all communal sentiment and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and 
serviceful conduct ; an order which will afford proper treatment and protection 
to all communities and will be founded on eternal justice, goodness and 
goodwill. 

‘*2. The true Islam is the practice of the ‘ Qurn-i-Awwal’ (i. e. the 
earliest period in Islamic history ). The Khaksar soldier does not recognize 
anything as true Islam other than the practice of the prophet. 

‘*3. The creed preached by the Maulvi today is quite wrong. The 
Khaksar soldier considers it his duty to stamp out this false creed from the 
surface of this earth and to propagate once again the true Islamic creed of the 
prophet. 

**4. The Maulvi group did not exist in the ‘Qurn-i-Awwal’. There- 
fore, the Khaksar soldier aims at establishing in its place the order of the 
Imams who will rule over the nation according to the Islamic Law. 

‘*5,. The Khaksar soldier will not interfere with the belief of any section 
of Muslims, for he considers the freedom of belief as the religious right of 
every Mussalman ; but he stands for unity among all these sections. 

‘*6, The Khaksar soldier considers it the religious right of every Mussal- 
man to follow every bit of the word of the Holy Quran, whether prevalent or 
non-prevalent ; and he is prepared for all sacrifices in order to free such 
practice from the hold of legal and political regulation of the Government. 

‘*7, The Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and 
social sentiments of all communities, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsi, Christian, 
Jew, Untouchable etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and 
customs, and (c) general tolerance ; and believes this policy to be the secret 
of Muslim rule in India for a thousand years. 
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“*8. The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organization 
to secure for every community its proper civic rights and to guard its internal 
and external interests. In order to maintain cordial relations amongst the 
various communities, the Khaksar soldier is prepared to ‘recognize each 
community as its ally and comrade, and invites them to be so. 

‘*9, The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovereignty over 
the whole world and to secure social and political supremacy through their fine 
conduct. 

‘10. The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish one Treasury, which 
has already been set up by the Indian High Command, for the whole of India. 
He will oppose the establishment of separate exchequers, at whatever cost. 
The object of this Treasury would for several years to come be to collect 
funds without spending anything. 

**11. The Khaksar soldier believes that he can win over every 
community and every individual in the world by his goodness and integrity 
alone. These moral virtues form common property of more or less all 
religious scriptures. 

‘*12, To ameliorate the economic condition of the community, every 
Khaksar thinks it his duty to spare no pains in promoting the business of a 
fellow Khaksar. He believes that he cannot attain his object except by 
pursuing this course. 

‘13. Henceforth, the definition of a Muavin or subscribing Khaksar will 
be as follows: that he will directly subscribe to the Treasury of the Indian High 
Command at the rate of six pice a month or one rupee a year, and that he will 
Obey any general command issued by the High Command irrespective of all 
sacrifices involved therein. A Khaksar soldier is positive that one whe fails 
to do this cannot help the Movement to its goal of supremacy, and is 
consequently of no use to the Movement. 

‘* 14. We, Khaksars, are sworn enemies of, and shall take severe revenge 
even at extreme personal sacrifice upon, treacherous and dishonest leaders who 
have harmed the national cause and are exploiting the masses, upon the 
mercenaries of hostile nations, upon anti-national editors and journalists, 
upon misleading propagandists, upon betrayers of the country’s interests, and 
upon miscreants, to whatever community they may belong, who have stirred 
up sectarian animosities among the various communities of India or among 
the various sections or groups of Muslims.’’ 

Half the principles relate to religion. In them tolerance is most curiously 
intermixed with unbending ‘‘original orthodoxy’’ and anti-clericism. Points 
8and 9 declare (a) that the Khaksar considers it his prime duty to help 
every nation get its just civic rights, and (b) that the ultimate goal of the 

8 
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Khakgar soldier is world suzerainty and the attainment of political sway over 
the nation. These are illustrative of many such paradoxes in Khaksar writ- 
ings. Some of the other credal points also illustrate the loose untidiness 
of Inayatullah’s prose. The Bait-ul-Mal reference seems a point of proce- 
dure rather than creed; perhaps it is included because finance is always 
important. 

The creed also touches upon the hierarchy of Khaksars. The muavin 
mentioned in paragraph 13 is the lowest of the order. Above him in the 
mujahid, the ordinary-rank active Khaksar who attends meetings, takes part 
in Khaksar social and military activities, and pledges himself to obey any 
order whatsoever. The third rank in the janbaz, or life-sacrifice volunteer, 
who promises to be the first to die at any opportunity, pledges all his possess- 
ions to the movement, and signs his vow with his own blood. Some 800 janbaz, 
it is said, formed a sort of ‘‘ praetorian guard’’ for the leader. At the top of 
the pyramid is the pakbaz Khaksar. Pak means holy, and the pakbaz is one who 
has given up his life and property and has renounced the rest of the world in 
order to devote himself completely to the Khaksar cause. Broadly the creed 
shows that the movement is religious, social, and military. Claiming humility, 
it is ambitious for power. Boasting goodness and integrity, it sets itself up to 
judge—and execute its judgments by force on—the whole of the rest of the 
world. Such virtues and such ambitions can be concocted into a heady wine. 

Nevertheless, the earlier ideals of physical fitness, social service, inter- 
communal harmony and the like did attract many. That was the case at the 
Aligarh Muslim University, which credits itself with preparing India’s Muslim 
leaders of tomorrow. Khaksarism was advancing strongly there in 1939-40, 
and from December to April the membership doubled from 125 to 250 students. 
A botany instructor was chief of the unit; several other staff members held 
provincial posts of leadership. The University Pro-Vice Chancellor demon- 
strated active sympathy.’ As the body grew, every new member seemed to 
feel the urge of a sharper pace of life. Each one picked up the popular round 
condemnation of the ‘“‘easy vices’’ of smoking, the ‘‘ petty frivolities’’ of 
chess and the “‘lulling cozy comforts’’ of armchairs. Each one was consciously 
proud:of strengthening himself in neatness, promptness and complete honesty. 
Indeed, it became a pleasure to deal with students who were Khaksars. Always 
remembering their new military dignity, they would come up, look me straight 
in the eye, and say ‘‘ We’ll bring that book to you at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.’’ And—oh, rare event in India !—their arrival the next day would 
be neither two minutes late nor minus the desired volume. The half-hour indul- 
gence that one counts in making appointments in India was forgotten. Those 
lads were straight-forward, confident of themselves, and uninferior, Such 
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qualities spread through the population would change the face of the country. 

That attitude did not develop by chance. With his customary pomposity 
the Allama wrote in The Final Word: ‘*‘ The day the (Khaksar) salute becomes 
rampant among the Khaksars and the day every Mussalman meets the 
Britisher upon equal footing, fearless of him and of everything except God, 
and talks to him frankly and boldly, disregarding traditional awe, and brings 
him down to the earth from the sky—that very day the imposing edifice of the 
surface grandeur of the British will be lost to human ken.’’ 

So much for the effect of the Khaksar doctrines upon the youths who 
imbibe them. There remains for consideration the attitudes that are bred 
among the membership regarding religion and social service, and then the 
means through which such an emotional pitch is employed, i.e., the substitu- 
tion of dictatorship for democracy and the reliance upon military methods. 

As always, the official attitude toward religion was introduced with a 
sweeping gesture. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and others 
were invited to become Khaksars. Tolerance was the rule. But a prerequisite 
to membership was a belief in God and the Day of Judgment. In practice the 
whole emphasis was on Islam, and none but a Mussalman would be comfortable 
in the labyrinth of Khaksar doctrines. Within Islam the Khaksars declared 
themselves to be nonsectarians (witness their interference in a Shia-Sunni 
dispute with threats to both sides). They were committed to strip away all 
accretions to the original religion of Muhammad. They demanded the resur- 
rection of the old crusading Islamic religion of fire and sword. ‘‘ The Khaksar 
movement has again after 1350 years reiterated the truth that the true fitting 
example of the Prophet of the True Islam—the original religion of God—means 
one and only one thing, viz., a soldierly life !’’ wrote the Allama. 

Modern Muslims have not held to that ideal, he declared. The faith 
has been perverted, softened, made effeminate, and weakened by the profes- 
sional holy men, the maulvis and maulanas. Regarding these Arabic-reading 
men who live in mosques on the contributions of those who come to pray, he 
wrote: ‘“‘These ill-fated, villainous leaders have bartered this Islam of move- 
ment, unity, equality and kingship for the Islam of stagnancy, sectarianism 
and slavery. Therefore why should we be duped by them ? It (Islam) is not the 
property of the broad-pated mugwumps wallowing and fattening in the sweat 
of others’ labour..... Whatever else this ignorant, decrepit, oblivious, 
downtrodden, humiliated, helpless, stagnant and filthy wretch in rags may be, 
at least and verily he is not the leader of the nation.’’ ® 

The obvious solution for the present unfortunate situation (and others 


3 Allama Mashriqi is not reserved in expressing his opinion of a maulvi. These are his 
words: “A mulla or maulvi barely subsisting upon crumbs and stored-up soups in filthy 
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than Inayatullah Khan have deplored the development of an ill-educated 
priestly caste in Islam) was in the Allama’s eyes a purge of the unwanted 
elements to be conducted by the Khaksars. The Lucknow fracas was to have 
been the springboard for action in that direction. But it did not come off. 
Alongside its programme for religious reform stands the Khaksar platform 
for social service. Indeed, for some years after the foundation of the Khaksars 
outsiders considered them primarily a social service group, with the spade as a 
graphic symbol of their desire to help others. The 1930’s were an age of 
developing social consciousness in India, and Mr. Gopi Nath Srivastava 
comments in When Oongress Ruled: ‘‘ ... when the Muslim League deterred 
the Muslims from joining the Congress and itself failed to canalize their 
expectations, the Muslims felt inclined to join a movement that promised some 
social good . . . It must be admitted that in the beginning the Khaksars in the 
United Provinces did not show themselves as a danger to law and order.’’ 

Allama Mashriqi laid emphasis from the start on the voluntary and 
gratuitous service to the community that every Khaksar is willing to give. 
(‘* His first and foremost duty is to serve humanity.’’) It was in this light, he 
said, that he made to the government an offer to supply 50,000 Khaksars to be 
under his command for the defence of India in the present war. On a more 
local seale Aligarh Muslim University Professors and students who were 
Khaksars took offence when the municipal board refused to hand over to them 
the responsibility for maintaining its badly-kept roads. 

It is not to be thought that such meritorious social service is beneficial 
only to the recipient. It was part of the Khaksar program because of its effect 
on the Khaksar himself. ‘Again quoting The Final Word: ‘‘ The introduction 
of the programme of humanitarian service in the Khaksars has been designed 
to make the Khaksar bold and fearless, to wear down his fat soul, to straighten 
his obstinate and proud self and so to make his self the prize of the world by 
rendering it obedient. It is to raise the Khaksar to greater heights by 
imposing upon him the apparently degrading service to humanity—in short, 
it is to give into the hands of the Khaksar the first and last weapon of kingship, 
or to make him the leader and the nation his servant.’’ 

(Continued from p. 195) 

gourds, living precariously in the dirty and filthy anterooms of the mosque, deceiving himself 
into cleaning his teeth by the age-old germ-infested toothbrush, openly flouting all the estab- 
lished laws of health and decency and yet considering himself ‘ pure,’ polluting the House of 
God, shameless and disgraceful, nay, a mulla who has never read even a page of history 
throughout his life and at that dishonours the art of which Islam is proud, a mulla who is 
impervious to the meanings of even a single verse of the Quran and who has learnt it merely 
by rote, a mulla who is oblivious of the existence of firearms and even more of their use, who 


remains ignorant of the vast Muslim empires, Constantinople, Damascus and Tripoli—bas 
such a mulla any right to instruct us in our religious affairs?” 
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Perhaps that explains why the spade was made the symbol. According 
to Inayatullah, the belcha derives its significance from the Battle of the 
Trenches when the Prophet Muhammad leading weaponless Muslims of Medina 
took up a spade, struck it on a stone while uttering a mighty prophecy, and 
defeated the invading infidels of Mecca, who were four times the Medinans’ 
number. In addition the beleha has many unsuspected virtues; one poet is 
said to have found 105 of them. Al Mashriqi lists its uses in such a garbled 
sequence as: the creation of equality, the ennoblement of labour, a weapon for 
the soldier on the battlefield, a shield for protection, a pillow in camp, a cushion 
to sit upon, a cup for drinking water, a kettle for cooking food, an iron plate 
for baking bread, a staff to walk with, a guide in danger, a friend in travel- 
ling, the hope of the poor, the humility of the rich, a guide in darkness, the 
Islamic symbol by day, ete., ete. The list is long; but in Lahore the spade 
was employed just to break heads and knock out eyes. 

One of the curious features of Khaksarism is the frequent juxtaposition 
of seemingly unrelated themes. Cheek by jowl with social service, for example, 
is the emphasis on military efficiency, military tactics, military discipline. At 
a Khaksar training camp a visitor might have heard lectures on service to 
humanity at 9 o’clock and at 10 o’clock have watched perspiring members 
spread over a square mile of terrain working out a tactical problem of attack 
upon a concealed enemy position. 

‘‘Every principle and every action of the Khaksar movement is based 
on military patterns,’’ the Allama wrote. ‘‘The Khaksar soldier is not a 
showy and toy soldier. He isa perfect military man. The Khaksar command- 
er is not a nominal commander. He is a military commander. The line of 
Khaksars is not arow of toys glittering in gay attire; it is the line of un- 
daunted fearless soldiers,’’ 

Such a boast was not borne out in Lahore, where Khaksars fought 
the police vigorously, but hardly with superior tactics. After their first surprise 
attack they never had the advantage of the police, but used only continued 
needling tactics, dashing out of mosques when the way looked clear, running 
back inside when the authorities arrived. Yet the Allama is ambitious for his 
army: ‘‘The Khaksar movement is vitally necessary today because all other 
Indian movements have failed; their armies and soldiers have dispersed. Now 
we need a permanent standing army which may be unbreakable and really 
capable of meeting and solving every issue, and which may be able to 
withstand the enemy . . . The Khaksar soldier is ready to meet all eventualities 
and he is ready to protect his nation at any and every moment like the army 
of the government.’’ 

The jumble of the Allama’s concepts are shown in a paragraph that 
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mixes up all the elements together. This is it: ‘‘We have made it absolutely 
clear to the government that we will be a law-abiding people and have no 
concern with the muddle of politics. We shall not take the initiative against 
the government. But our religion, our Islam, our belief is to become a 
soldier. We have to overwhelm the world and to become united and firm like 
the Siegfried or the Maginot Line!’’ That was written before the latter proved 
useless. ‘‘The greatest weapons with us in this war are the poison of amiability 
and the machine gun of humility.’’ 

In that one paragraph we have ‘‘law-abiding citizens,’’ ‘‘overwhelm 
the world,’’ ‘‘united and firm,’’ ‘‘poison of amiability,’’ and ‘‘machine gun 
of humility.’’ Mr. Gandhi might have written the last two phrases, Napoleon 
or Alexander the two before them. These are touches that give Khaksars 
reason to complain that outsiders do not understand their movement. Perhaps 
subordinates’ talk is a little clearer. Shortly after the Lahore fracas, when 
in Khaksar cireles there was much discussion of martyrs’ blood and the time 
for revenge, a junior salar put the position this way: ‘‘Before the Khaksars 
marched in Lahore their last orders were, ‘If there is a scuffle, don’t give up. 
Don’t obey the authorities, but only your leaders.’ Clashes are tests of 
obedience. We mean to exploit fully the present position which has been 
caused by the war, then we will get what we can. We flatly reject constitu- 
tional means.”’ 

Although such open defiance is heard less frequently now that a year 
has passed and the organisation has somewhat decayed, there are still staunch 
believers in the Allama’s doctrines. Perhaps most popular among the 
Muslims, who fear the constitutional majority of Hindus in a future Indian 
government, is his clear stand against democracy. With Nietsche he believes 
that whenever in history any nation has achieved greatness it has resulted 
from the efforts of a single individual. Like Hitler he spits upon the mob 
that follows him. ‘‘ Beggars cannot be choosers,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ To give them 
that right is to inflame their’ beastly nature.’’ He finds a parliament a fraud, 
and the system of democracy lacking responsibility. He has discovered that 
European peoples are ‘‘ slowly recognizing ’’ that for general success and en- 
noblement dictatorship is more suitable than democratic government. ‘‘After 
centuries Europe is once again realising that as God is the Supreme Authority 
in the sky and upon the earth and that as he does not tolerate any partnership, 
therefore dictatorship is the law of nature.’’ 

‘‘ A single individual is bound by the pricks of his conscience,’’ the 
argument in favour of a dictator continued. ‘‘ His brain, heart and liver are 
his constant companions. He is ever restless for the results of his labours ; 
therefore every action of his is a step forward to the goal. But societies and 
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organizations do not possess conscience, heart, brains, liver and restlessness ; 
the majority vote and a respect for the majority cast them adrift at the mercy 
of the storm wheresoever it may lead them.’’ There was no word for the 
benefits of every man as having a voice in his own destiny or more control over 
his national executive. Nor, it is needless to add, were such democratic 
features found in Khaksarism. Each leader was supreme within his sphere, 
unaccountable in any way to his subordinates. He was responsible for 
discipline ; how he kept it was his own business. 

A favourite disciplinary method, by the way, was public flogging with 
the durrah, a leather whip with a wooden handle. The whipper was the 
jallad, or ‘‘executioner.’’ If, asin Aligarh, he occasionally did his work so 
as to induce more humiliation than real physical pain, still he was called upon 
to give retribution for seemingly quite ordinary crimes. In a Khaksar camp 
which I visited men were flogged for smoking without permission, admitting 
strangers into the camp area, tardiness, and absence without leave. Fasting, 
rigorous prayers and menial service are other strong arms of discipline. 

The Khaksars believed in disciplining not only themselves but others 
as well. One complaint they had against their nation was that it talks too 
much. ‘‘A silent nation is a powerful nation; the power of the English 
nation lies in its silence.’’ The German defeat in 1918 was ascribed to the 
fact that the German people had gossiped so much, both truly and falsely, 
that the whole war structure collapsed. The Khaksars’ foundation was laid 
upon silence, and it would impose that standard upon the nation also. 

The press, too, was to have its voice controlled. A Khaksar censorial 
department for Islamic papers was ordered to be established in 1939. The 
duties were to eradicate articles against the movement, absence of support of 
the movement, mutual wrangling and recriminations, publication of obscene 
and sensational news, obscene advertisements, and obscene pictures, publica- 
tion of ‘‘meaningless literature ang poetry,’’? and publication of ‘‘improper 
and anti-Islamic articles.’’ When the salar of censorship had black-listed a 
paper or journal, it was to be the duty of all Khaksars ‘‘to see that the paper 
or journal is rooted out from the soil, and not to give themselves any rest so 
long as even one copy is received in the locality.’’ ‘ 

lt is undeniable that one of the goals of the Khaksars was to make 
themselves custodians of the public morality. They felt justified in interfering 
anywhere where a dispute or weakness was in their opinion worsening the fibre 
of the Muslim community asa whole. I have seen young Khaksar students 
walk into a village mosque only to bait a hapless maulvi without much mercy, 
Although a section of the younger reformist maulvis aud imams applauded 

* Al Iélah, December 16, 1939, 
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such tactics as a method of cleaning up the profession, many orthodox teachers 
used to writhe to watch them. 

Government, too, got considerably more worried as the Khaksars extend- 
ed their discipline to outsiders. It has been suggested that at moments the 
policies of both the United Provinces and the Punjab governments in regard 
to the Khaksars were dominated more by fear and uncertainty of their oppo- 
nents than by logic. That is understandable. Ascribing every possible virtue 
to the Khaksars—and there are a number—they still constituted a private 
army. If it happened that Allama Mashriqi had no ambitions to use them in 
greater challenges to legal government, officials could always consider the 
possibility of a palace revolution that would throw to the top a leader prepared 
to seek advantage from the conditions existing in India. 

India is a divided nation. Her pieces are held together by superior 
British power. Not even the pressure of an internal war, to which she is 
officially a party, has united Hindus and Muslims. Should the British control 
suddenly be withdrawn from the country one of three courses might develop. 
Parliamkntary democracy might take charge under Indian control; but at 
present even that form of parliamentarianism which operated from 1937 until 
the outbreak of war is not functioning in the seven provinces where the Indian 
Congress holds a majority. Conditions would have to be very favourable for 
parliamentary government to succeed if the change should come during war. 
The second possibility is that a dictator and his following would seize the 
reins that drive the Indian bureaucracy, and so repeat the Turkish perform- 
ance of Kemal Ataturk. The third is internal war. Many people believe 
that almost inevitably civil war would come between Muslims and Hindus. In 
this still-not-highly-organized country of four hundred million people, there 
are many reasons for suspecting that, instead of a clean-cut war between two 
well-defined opponents, there would be a number of separate, disruptive re- 
gional wars. In the Punjab the Sikhs would contest any Muslim attempt at 
dominance. Tribal forays across the Northwest Frontier might become 
organized instead of sporadic as at present. In some places socialists and 
communists might attempt coups. While the authority and existence of 
smaller native states was challenged, larger states might use their own armies 
which are now getting campaign training to regain some of the land lost to 
them during the European conquest of India. Utter confusion similar to that 
which prevailed during the crumbling of the Mughal regime might ensue, 
smoothing the path for an eventual strong force from either within the land 
or across the seas or mountains. 

In any such eventuality a fervent, highly-trained private army would be 
a handy tool for interested parties. At their peak the Khaksars were seen by 
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some Muslims, I know, as the arm which would some day again raise them to 
the position of rulers over the whole of India or a part of it. Hindus have 
feared that that in truth was the real motivation of the Khaksars. That is why 
Hindu and Sikh private military organizations were also formed. Even 
government policy towards the Khaksars in different provinces, it has been 
suggested, has been affected by provincial officials’ views as to whether the 
organization was more a challenge to the government itself or to non-Muslim 
religious communities. 

At any rate after the clash in Lahore a great many interests became 
vitally concerned about the potentials of Khaksarism. The March nineteenth 
battle occurred only three days before the important annual session of the 
Muslim League (at which the Pakistan scheme was formally adopted) that the 
Unionist government of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was straining to make 
a successful show against the Indian National Congress. The influence of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, who has pulled the Muslim League up by its anti-Hindu boot- 
straps since 1937, was extended to the limit to keep the League from splitting 
over the Khaksar shootings. Delegates shouted ‘‘Death to Sir Sikandar,’’ 
and convinced him it was unwise for him to make a scheduled speech. A 
break was averted, but the signs had been clear enough so that the Punjab 
government moved cautiously during the next three months while the Khaksar 
defiance continued. Finally a European police officer took the responsibility 
for ordering policemen to go inside mosques to clean out the hiding Khaksars. 

Once that step had been taken the government adopted a firmer policy. 
The Khaksar headquarters in Ichhra were kept from reopening. The leader, 
Allama Mashriqi, was charged and sentenced, although in another moment of 
seeming weakness he stated he had not ordered the attack on the police in 
Lahore. Transferred to a jail in the south of India, he was effectively isolated 
from the movement. Hundreds of Khaksars were jailed, and all others became 
suspects. The moves had their desired results. With surprising rapidity the 
movement disintegrated, Secondary leaders who had stepped in when Al 
Mashriqi was jailed proved ineffective. Opposing counsels arose as to the 
future course of action. Enthusiasts within the movement said ‘‘The organi- 
zation has gone to pieces; there is nothing in it any more.’’ The Aligarh 
membership roll, a fairly good barometer, dropped to half again. Orders 
were passed that at least skeleton organizations, if nothing more, were to 
be kept up. Individual Khaksars sometimes retained their enthusiasm, but 
no longer did they move in large bands. For all practical purposes the 
movement became dormant in the autumn and winter of 1940-41. 

And so it remains, not now a political force. But two factors must be 
considered. One is that the Khaksars have made a name for themselves in 
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the Muslim community. If the circumstances should be favourable when Al 
Mashriqi is released from prison, there is no reason to believe that his spirit 
of action and glory could not sweep the community again. <A professor at 
the Aligarh Muslim University has said, partly in disgust and partly in des- 
pair, that all Muslim movements are short-lived. But with an emotional 
impetus as strong as religious nationalism, the most virile of the movements 
may surely be born again and again. In the mosques and the colleges many 
who have left the leaderless Khaksars would go back at once if they thought 
they could recapture the spiritual uplift that came to them the first time. 
Already new national offices are being established in Aligarh, and the work of 
revivification has begun. 

The second factor is that even if the Khaksar era is past and does not 
rise again, the sturdy youths who were its bulwark are already discovering 
other outlets for their disciplined energy. Marching Khaksars have found 
their way into the ranks of the supporters of Pakistan, the big, bold Muslim 
scheme of dividing the country into a Muslim India and a Hindu India, in 
order to let each culture grow unthwarted. Little attention has yet been paid 
to aspects of finance economics, and military defence, but of the people who 
are *‘ no-compromise ’’ Pakistaners, former Khaksars are not far in the rear, 
In other Muslim League activities too, ex-Khaksars are introducing an ele- 
ment of steel. The imam of one Lahore mosque, for example, left his ardent 
support of the Khaksars when the leadership collapsed, but has since been 
training a group of thirty-five religious teachers and missionaries. As part 
of the discipline of their training he demands complete obedience, promptness, 
neatness. He flogs those who fall below the standard. And he has found 
their spirit better and their achievements greater than those of previous groups 
whom he had trained by less drastic methods. 

So Muslim communal bodies get that loyalty, that eagerness for action. 
Anybody else could capture it if they wanted to badly enough. Even the 
government has weaned some with the dream of military commissions (and 
many of these lads can certainly fight). It could gather more to its side if it 
could provide for them a programme of real action and glory. Those are the 
essential elements for a man’s recuperation from an excess of frustration. But 
the government has not taken that step. The Khaksar leadership did, and asa 
result tens of thousands of men drank the stimulant of action without intellect, 
obedience without thought, sacrifice without reason, and military discipline 
without an avowed purpose ; and marched to action ‘‘for God and His Prophet, 


for the nation and the organization, for sovereignty, for peace and security, 
for the compliance with commands, for the sacrifice of life and property in the 
way of God, for the country and for the service of humanity at large.’’ 
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“A complete programme of Industrial Welfare,” says Dr. Mehta, “constitutes a New 
Deal to the worker.” He discusses this programme in detail and maintains that if such a 
programme is put through as a measure of post-war reconstruction, India will create for itself 
an efficient working class similar to that of the more advanced industrial countries, 

Dr, Mehta is Reader in Sociology in the Tata School. 


INCE the Industrial Revolution began in 1750, the world has been thrown 
into periodical occurrences of conflict, leaving traces of injury which 
take decades to heal up. The conflicts that have followed in the Industrial 

Era were more economic than political, and the repercussions considerably 
weakened the social fabric. Out of the many types of conflicts that have been 
experienced in the industrial countries, not a few are due to discontented labour. 
Europe is passing through a war the like of which was not known to history, 
and already it threatens to envelop the entire world in it. This war, at least 
in some important regions, has driven underground the various conflicts that 
affected the working classes within their national frontiers. It almost seems 
that the working classes are silently participating in a war which primarily 
seeks to overthrow the political frontiers of the world, because they are in 
conflict with the new economic frontiers that are demanded to suit a Machine 
Age which is no more an Industrial Revolution but which has established itself 
as a system of production. But once the war reaches its decisions, the very 
consequences of the war may again cause to reappear those bitter relations which 
have darkened the horizon of industrial countries during the last hundred years, 
unless the world is willing to learn from history and past shortcomings. 

A healthy reaction of any war is a thirst for stability, and this desire is 
likely to dominate all post-war reconstruction. It is but natural that the 
maximum advantage should be taken of this situation to bring about a state of 
society which will minimise all conflicts, and ensure peaceful industrial produc- 
tion for general benefits. Many fundamental measures will have to be taken 
to obtain this industrial peace and stability to build up a world so ruthlessly 
torn by war wounds, and one of these will be organised and scientific social 
welfare for the benefit of the masses of industrial workers. 

India today can hardly be called an industrial country. Since the 
American Civil War, when India had her chance to sell her cotton to the 
United Kingdom, the country has witnessed the steady but insufficient develop- 
ment of our industries. The fillip given to industry by the Swadeshi Move- 
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ment after 1906, the greater urge for industrial expansion in the boom periods 
of the war, the later political aspirations of the country that encouraged 
Swadeshi, and the new opportunities presented by the present war—have all 
contributed to make the Indian Industrial Revolution a settled fact. This 
Revolution has produced an ever-increasing working-class which, in spite of its 
ignorance and inefficiency, has not escaped the disturbances that characterised 
the history of working classes in Western industrial countries. It is but 
likely that the Indian workers will also be affected by the repercussions of the 
present war on the workers of Europe and America. The future should be 
understood in the light of the present, and undesirable eventuality should be 
forestalled. India may or may not suffer directly from war, but the backward 
industrial conditions in India require an enormous programme of social welfare 
to cater to the increasing industrial population as well as the rural population. 

The backwardness, inefficiency and unhappiness of Indian industrial 
labour is due to four major causes. Firstly, Indian industrial labour is re- 
eruited from the poorest and least efficient masses of the agricultural labour 
population. This labour ferce lacks a firm social foundation and has been 
devitalised by chronic poverty for centuries. The chief characteristics of this 
urban industrial workers are economic and social instability, and these result 
in the instability of labour—one of the most important barriers to industrial 
progress and social advancement. 

The second reason is the absence of social co-ordination between urban 
and rural life. The journey from the village to the city, and the consequent 
problems faced by the migrant population has been dealt with in a previous 
article.’ India has never attempted to regulate urban-rural relations with the 
result that cities which have sprung up so quickly and have grown to enorm- 
ous size are utter strangers to the life of the villages from where they draw 
their blood. The life of the Indian workman who comes to the city is linked 
up to centuries of tradition, which gave a stability, however crude, to his life. 
This stability is suddenly and rudely uprooted, because the cities are founded 
on plinths of foreign design of the Industrial Revolution era of Britain and 
other Western countries. 

The third major reason is the unhealthy living conditions of the people. 
The Indian commercial and industrial cities did not learn any lesson from the 
Industrial Revolution in the West and they have sprung uv hastily and 
chaotically without any consideration of human beings that live in them. One 
room tenements, slums, absence of breathing lungs and open spaces, narrow 
roads, and exposure to noise and filth do far greater damage in Indian temper- 
ate regions than in the colder regions of the Western world. Human life is 

* See The Indian Journal of Social Work, Dec. 1940, p. 380. 
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fundamentally linked to the habitat, and physical and mental characteristics 
are products of the region in which man lives. Labour inefficiency can hardly 
disappear as long as the worker is deprived of the soothing balm of a happy 
family life, and the invigorating effects of clean air and sunlight. 

The fourth major cause perhaps will not easily be appreciated except by 
those who have pondered over the fundamental meaning and values of human 
life. 1t is not always possible to divorce what may be called philosophical con- 
siderations from the more practical demands of life. Man must have a full life 
to fulfil his three-fold destiny as an individual, as a member of the family, and 
as a unit of human society. Unless this is done, his life will ever be inadequate 
and stunted. Perhaps in the whole world the entire struggle of the working 
class had this subconscious background of striving after becoming the human 
that man the animal is destined to be. The Industrial Revolution has expanded 
human life and vaguely it has brought before the human being the realisation 
of his full stature. Industrial city life and possibilities of education have 
brought the Indian worker to this new awakening, and raised him up from that 
dormant and stagnating contentment in which he lived in the limited scope 
and atmosphere of the Indian village. 

There are many who believe that the Indian peasant and worker is far too 
illiterate and backward to even feel the possibilities of a better and fuller exist- 
ence. This may be true in the Indian village, but to any one who has moved in 
the city working-class areas, the error of this hypothesis will be evident as the 
desire for a better standard of life and the growing discontent with present 
conditions are quite apparent in the life of the workers. It is true that in 
comparison with the population of the country their number is small, but it is 
increasing geometrically every day as labour becomes more settled and as the 
workman is directly called upon to face and solve the many complicated prob- 
lems of modern life. If India learns from the history of the West, industrial 
development should aid, rather than hamper this natural evolution of the human 
being, by providing through social welfare as many of those opportunities 
which make life worth living, and which make every individual an asset to 
civilization. 

Labour welfare should form a vital plank in any plan of post-war recon- 
struction in every country, and this plan should be more broadly conceived and 
more boldly executed than the palliatives that have been attempted in the past, 
and which have failed to secure industrial efficiency, or the elimination of 
conflicts. The realisation of an abundant and purposeful life may be considered 
an abstraction and beyond the reach of the Indian worker at the present day, 
but the necessity of fulfilling as many as possible of the following needs of tle 
human being can hardly be disputed by those who realise the possibility of 
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human happiness. These cardinal needs which arise out of the social and 
psychological life of the human being are: (1) stability and permanency of 
employment in order to provide the wherewithals of existence to the family ; 
(2) a healthy fulfilment of sex life ; (3) the full enjoyment of family life and 
the happiness which is the product of intimate human relations ; (4) social 
participation of the individual in the life of the community, and (5) opportu- 
nities available to the individual for his maximum self-expression, 

It is evident that the world of today affords few examples where man is 
able to live such a full life, and modern industrial organisation affords lesser 
opportunity for the masses for such living than perhaps any previous stage 
of economic production. Though it is only possible to strive to reach the 
boundaries of practical realisation of these ideals, it is, nevertheless, necessary 
to keep them in view. 

Coming to immediate and practical considerations, there are two sets 
of demands, one coming from the industry proper and the other from the 
employee, which taken together can bring about a substantial improvement in 
the efficiency and success of the Indian industrial enterprise. 

From the point of view of the efficient prosecution of Industries :— 

1. Every industrial worker ought to receive a minimum of general 
education and develop a minimum level of intelligence which can help the 
skilful execution of his work, and make him understand problems that relate 
to his work-life. 

2. He must have at least minimum technical efficiency which can help 
him not merely to work his machine, but to understand the complicated opera- 
tions and processes that are a part of modern industrial production. 

3. He must possess that amount of physical energy and psychological 
interest in his work which can bring about the two-fold result which is the 
dream of every employer—maximum efficiency and maximum out-put. 

4. The labourer must achieve settled habits and become a permanent as- 
set of the industry to which he belongs, working conscientiously for its success. 

Managers and administrators of industrial enterprise will readily agree 
that Indian industrial development will acquire a new meaning if the four 
above factors could be realised, or there could be any programme for the gradual 


attainment of the above objects. 

Labour throughout the world has always resisted ‘any demand made 
upon it without reciprocal advantages. The factory worker anywhere will 
become a new human being if by any miracle the impressions, that he is always 
the victim of exploitation and that the demands made upon him are always 
one-sided, are removed from his mind. The bridging of the distance that exists 
between conflicting interests in modern industry is a problem yet unsolved 
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which even most advanced or idealistic industrial countries, including Soviet 
Russia, have failed to solve. 

If labour is to respond to industry, then the following five demands of 
labour should receive the serious consideration of all those who wish to promote 
the prosperity of Indian industry :— 

1. Promotion of physical health and energy to meet the demands of 
industrial efficiency.— The problem especially involves four major considera- 
tions: (a) chronic malnutrition ; (b) bad and unhealthy housing ; (¢) insa- 
nitary working conditions, and (d) excessive hours of strenuous work under 
advance climatic conditions. 

2. Provision of security in employment. The psychological and other 
consequences of instability and insecurity of economic life cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be measured. They undermine efficiency and affect family happiness. 

3. The demand for a minimum wage; a just wage-share in the fruits of 
industry has been perhaps the most important cause of industrial conflict. 
There have been fundamental difficulties in adjusting the real demand of each 
individual worker and the actual economic conditions governing each industry. 
That a minimum wage should include the seven major necessities of human life 
—(a) adequate and healthy nourishment ; (b) housing that will not undermine 
health, efficiency and happiness ; (¢) clothing to meet the demands of society 
and the exigencies of climate ; (d) education to provide capacity to carry on 
the struggle for existence ; (e) medical relief to maintain correct health ; (f) 
transport expenses to cover distances to save time and conserve human energy 
to more productive and economic pursuits, and (g) personal and social recrea- 
tions to maintain psychological balance—will hardly be disputed. Arguments 
against the minimum wage centre round the impracticability of the proposal 
in the light of international governing markets. It is futile to blame mere 
Capitalism for its failure to give the minimum life to every human being, for 
the answer lies in the general failure of humanity to secure an efficient organi- 
sation of human life. A study of wage rates in Soviet Russia ought to bring 
important revelations to those who believe that the millenium is to be achieved 
by an overnight execution of mere political theories. 

4. The demand for a reduction of the working day. The problem of 
hours of work should be judged more dispassionately than it has been done so 
far. The worker’s point of view that he shoulddo the minimum work and 
secure the maximum wage, and some employers’ point of view that they should 
extort as heavy work as possible paying least are both erroneous. The funda- 
mental consideration ought to be to obtain maximum efliciency in work, and 
leave enough time to the individual for non-occupational imperatives. India, 
like many other countries, has neglected the problem of leisure. America now 
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regards ‘‘education for leisure’ as an important factor in early education. If 
this is neglected, the possibility of leisure doing considerable damage are ever 
present. Nor is it possible to overlook the genuine conditions of a particular 
industry where less work will involve waste and reduced output. But any work 
done against the consideration of efficiency is a loss to the industry itself and 
does severe injury to the human being. 

5. The last factor to be considered is labour’s participation in the 
political life of the country. Though this is not a demand of labour, every 
individual must have the opportunity to participate in healthy social life and 
play a legitimate part in the political and national life of the country. The 
problem of the workers’ share in the rulership of the country within a demo- 
cracy is not yet solved, and in India it is a part of the larger political problem. 
It is certain however that industrial life has stimulated political thought and 
action in the masses more than anything else all over the world, and India has 
not proved an exception. Trade Unionism, however backward, ill-organized, 
and often misled, has created some unrest in the few and most important 
industrial centres of the country. The healthy growth of Trade Unionism is 
necessary, not merely for the benefit of the worker but for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole, not excluding the real interest of every industry. 

The speedy achievement of industrial peace, progress and efficiency is 
related to important considerations. Firstly, the practice of class warfare 
should be abandoned, even if the theory may be found sound in important 
historical cases. It is a sad commentary on human intelligence that problems 
that arise out of the economic evolution of society cannot be solved except by 
resorting to strife, strikes, lockouts, revolutions and war. By co-operation, 
understanding and acceptance of basic principles of honesty and justice, a 
slower but more durable and effective progress can be achieved. The futility 
of destructive methods is likely to dawn rather forcibly upon the world when 
victors, vanquished and neutrals alike see, when the conflict is over, the 
devastation wrought by the present war. There must be an awakening of the 
human conscience at the end of such a terrible human catastrophe, and even if 
India remains away from the actual theatre and experience of war, there ought 
to come this moral awakening that will pave the way for political and social 
peace and industrial progress. 

Social welfare will be most effective in bringing about peacefully desit- 
ed changes in human society. But it cannot by itself possibly achieve the 
aims set before the reader in the previous pages ; nevertheless, social welfare 
can aid to some extent human reconstruction—inecluding physical, mental, 
moral and social regeneration which will make it possible for all to prosecute 
industrial achievements with greater possibility of success. 
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The following suggestions are put forward for a programme to improve 
the health, education, efficiency and social organisation of workers which will 
create more favourable conditions for the success of industry, and which will 
greatly improve the moral tone of our Industrial Society. 

Health.—The problem of health is a vastone. The problem is rendered 
acute because of the chaotic growth of modern cities, and the unplanned organi- 
sation of modern industry. Housing is perhaps the most important problem 
from the point of view of health, and the problem does not merely include a 
mere decent tenement with adequate space, air, light, comfort and sanitary 
arrangements ; but it includes the vaster problem of the slum, the destruction 
of uninhabitable dwellings, the remodelling of reclaimable areas, and the 
building of new quarters on the most advanced principles of housing. A mere 
repetition of the needs and cares, with the usual excuse of want of finance to 
shelve the problem does not help ; for, now it is very evident that peace time 
reconstruction on a radical basis should be as much as it is possible and im- 
perative to reconstruct cities devastated by war and bombs. 

No less important than the human dwelling is the workplace. The 
reconstruction of factories on sanitary and hygienic lines may be costly and 
difficult, but everything possible should be done to prevent any further chaotic 
growth of industries. We have the advantage of learning from the terrible 
follies of the West which created modern London and the slums of Europe and 
America. The demand for more space, more free movement of cool air, more 
ventilation and less noise and pollution of air should even outgrow the present 
provisions of the Indian Factories Act. 

Curative measures may be taken by the State and the Municipality, 
and the workers may take advantage of public hospitals and dispensaries ; 
even some employers feel the presence of the factory dispensary useful to their 
employees. Industrial Welfare, however, demands more preventive and 
recreational activities to preserve good health and vitality. A well equipped 
Health Clinic may be expensive, but evening play-centres for organised games 
are an imperative necessity in every factory. If Factory Health Clubs are 
attached to the playcentres, they will organise holiday excursions and camps 
and do health propaganda for cleanliness and sanitation, and prevent the use 
of liquor, tobacco and other drugs. 

Food is an important consideration for health, and the problem is vitally 
linked ‘up with the wage received by the worker. Malnutrition promotes 
chronic sub-health, and is a handicap to industry itself. But there are ways 
in which employers can and do help workers to take better food. Grainshops, 
co-operative eating places and cheap canteens within the factory can help the 
worker to take wholesome food at minimum cost. Unfortunately the emphasis 
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is always put on the economy of these measures, and they are hardly ever 
planned to promote proper diet and protect the worker from the adulterated 
and stale food that is usually sold in working-class areas, often in violation of 
the Municipal and State Food Regulations. 

If Indian labour could become stable and regular in attendance, it will 
not be difficult to allow compulsory holiday for workers to recuperate and 
return to work with better health and greater vitality. Workers’ Sanatoria too 
will help such workers who render efficient and long service to employers, but 
suddenly succumb to ill health and disease. Active measures of a far reaching 
character are also necessary against diseases like T. B. that spread their ravage 
in hundreds of working-class homes in industrial and slum areas. 

Compared to what is required not enough has been done for maternity 
and child welfare. There are hardly any maternity clinics which provide full 
care, treatment and help to mothers from about four months before delivery 
to some months after delivery. There are no special meal-kitchens for mothers, 
not adequate treatment for anaemic mothers, and no provision for milk and 
ultra-violet treatment. Women’s recreation and education of mothers is also 
absent, and Women’s Clubs need to be organised in factories and working- 
class areas. Overand above the Infant Welfare Society and Baby Week 
Organisation, there is an urgent need of a Women’s Welfare Society with a 
planned programme with branches in every industrial area. 

A division of labour in dealing with the above measures could be secur- 
ed if employers are called upon to provide all amenities and activities that 
directly concern their employees, whilst public organisations, the Municipality 
and the State should look after the homes and families of the workers. 

Education.—Education is an indispensable asset for the industrial 
worker. The foundation of the worker is laid in the earliest years, and 
fundamental causes of inefficiency and devitalisation are chronic malnutrition, 
inadequate development, growth and training in early years. The child is also 
a victim of neglect at home and school, and by the State. The establishment of 
nurseries will prove a wise investment for posterity. Early treatment of diseases 
like rickets, accompanied by a training which will provide play, activity and 
training, and at the same time feed the child on wholesome, balanced diet 
will create generations of physically able and active workers, not lacking in 
efficiency, character and discipline. 

That Primary Education should be universal, free and compulsory is 
recognised by all ; but not many have realised the need of completely over- 
hauling the Primary Education Structure. The present curricula, practices 
and methods contribute but little towards the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the child. There is a crying need in India for schools of the type of 
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Labour Schools in Europe with training given on the basis of the Activity 
Principle, and the Principle of Accustomed Environment. Modern industrial 
production is a complex manipulation of ever multiplying substances, and the 
indefinite use of complicated processes. Children, if allowed to handle sub- 
stances and practise elementary processes, will develop skills which may enable 
them to become efficient workers later. The complete absence of the work- 
element in education is a drawback that should be corrected at the earliest 
opportune moment. 

Need of Vocational and Technical Training.—Modern industrial develop- 
ment envisages training for every workman if efficiency is to be obtained. The 
present provisions for technical training are meagre and provide merely for 
technical leadership. The sudden increase of matriculates with no preparation 
for organisation, management and skilled work has created rather than solved 
problems. These thousands of matriculates include sons of workers and un- 
touchables who could have profited immensely by bifurcations provided at the 
age of fourteen, or at the Vth Standard. <A beginning has been made in the 
Bombay Presidency—a measure which has been considerably aided by the 
War—and it is hoped that India will soon have an organised educational drive 
to provide skilled workmen. 

The need of well thought out apprenticeship schemes under the leader- 
ship of employers of the various industries has already been realised in some 
of the major industries. In this connection, in certain cases, the objects of 
apprenticeship schemes have been found to be frustrated by the attempt of 
employers to take advantage of the cheap labour provided by apprentices. 
Thus actual turn-out of output is emphasised more than the actual training of 
labour in the various departments and on various operations. 

Industrial countries have realised the value of taking labour into the 
confidence of management. Workers, jobbers and technicians should be given 
an elementary insight into the various economic aspects of the industry to which 
they belong. The problems of finance, markets, competitions, costs, ete., will 
not fail to interest even the ordinary worker, and greater interest in work will 
result from knowledge which is beyond the more mechanical operations of 
machines. This knowledge of general industrial background can be given in 
pamphlets which can simultaneously help literacy and efficiency drives. 

The lack of Industrial Exhibitions in industrial centres should be greatly 
deplored. Exhibitions showing the substances used in manufacture, and 
machines performing various industrial operations, demonstrating also the 
correct use of machines and the execution of processes need to be organized. 
The workman who has a genius for small inventions needs to be encouraged. 
Factories, over and above having their Recreation Clubs, Reading Circles, etc., 
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should establish small recreational laboratories provided with tools and acces- 
sories to encourage industrial seif-expression of working men. 

A vicious circle confronts the well-wisher of Indian industries when he 
asks for labour efficiency. The Indian worker lacks ambition, enthusiasm, 
interest, skill and speed in his work. His methods are crude and his output is 
small. Climate, food, religious beliefs, standard of life and ignorance are all 
responsible for making ours perhaps the least efficient industrial Jabour in the 
world. The Indian worker lives a very low standard of life and is paid the 
lowest wage with the exception of some Asiatic countries. Industry, they say, 
must thrive, and profits must increase before labour is paid more. No doubt 
Co-operative and Credit Societies will help the worker, but this and similar 
measures are mere palliatives. The real solution lies in good housing, good 
health, intelligence and higher wages. 

An improvement in the situation can be brought about by increasing the 
size of our industries and providing them with better machinery, organisation 
and management. These factors have been found to increase wage share and 
create a stable and somewhat efficient labour supply. If this is done and the 
labourer is educated and protected from drink and the money-lender, an amazing 
increase in efficiency will take place, and it will be found possible to pay higher 
wages. A real desire, followed by active measures, to improve the efficiency 
of labour on the part of industrial leadership and management is needed. 

Perhaps the Managing Agency system which prevails so extensively 
in many of our most important industries has been made to share an unduly 
heavy burden of responsibility and blame for the present condition of labour. 
The real cause lies in the fact that in India, industries are not considered 
national assets, but mere venues of industrial enterprise for the sake of secur- 
ing profits for the proprietor and the share-holders. This system is not 
different from those of some Western Countries, but many proprietors have 
realised that labour alone is the most fundamental asset of industry whose wel- 
fare is demanded not from any humanitarian point of view, but from the point 
of view of the first need of any industry. 

If this is not done, the State has to intervene. The duty of the State is 
not merely to interfere on behalf of labour, but to intervene and secure the 
stability and efficiency of every industry which is a national asset. A further 
intervention than heretofore will be required in the near future to assure & 
New Deal of industrial welfare to labour. However, more necessary than 
intervention is genuine co-operation between the government and the employ- 
ers to secure a solution of this vicious circle of miserable living conditions 
and standard of life, and low efficiency and low wages. 

In an intelligent and well-to-do society the duty of providing care, 
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health, and education and other elementary needs of life fall upon the family. 
But where the twin factors of ignorance and poverty exist, this duty should 
fall upon other shoulders. The agency can well be the State, the Municei- 
pality, the employer, the individual philanthropist, or a community-group 
as a whole can find means to provide a well-thought out plan of human re- 
habilitation of its individual members. 

The solution of some of our major industrial problems lies in the crea- 
tion of a new, better and more efficient working class. This can be done 
gradually by a programme of social welfare based on a sociological and psy- 
chological understanding of problems. So far, activities of industrial welfare 
have been taken half-hazardly and there has been a clear absence of planning 
and co-ordination of the social welfare programme. 

The programme should include a tripple approach to every member of a 
given society which should be treated as a regional unit irrespective of reli- 
gion, caste and creed. The three approaches are : (1) the direct and personal 
approach, (2) the family approach, and (3) the social or community approach. 
This programme means a concerted and intensive drive for the rehabilitation 
of human work groups. This intensive drive will take the help of three funda- 
mental methods of social work: (a) Case Work, (b) Group Work and 
(c) Mass programmes and activities. 

The programme suggested will simultaneously attack the problems of 
housing, health, education, and social and economic reconstruction of well 
defined regional or economic groups. The size of each group and the intensity 
of a programme depends upon three fundamental factors: (1) Finance, 
(2) Leadership, and (3) Organization. A detailed explanation of this pro- 
gramme is difficult to give within the brief space of an article like this, but 
the plan is included in the form of a Chart given herein. 

Social welfare needs experimentation as much as any other scientific 
effort, and experimentation is especially needed to make social welfare pro- 
grammes applicable to given conditions, regions, and peoples. Experiments, 
however, imply a good deal of waste and result in failure when they lack 
leadership and when they are conceived half-heartedly in order to secure 
false economy and quick results. A complete programme of Industrial Welfare 
constitutes a New Deal to the worker, the benefits of which will not be reaped 
by him alone but also by the industry; in addition it will create for India an 
efficient working-class which can well compare with the working-classes of 
the more advanced industrial countries. 





A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASE RECORD FROM THE CHILD 
GUIDANCE CLINIC OF THE SIR DORABJI TATA GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


K. R. MASANI & Mrs, I. RENU 


Dr. Masani and Mrs. Renu present here an interesting case study of a delinquent 
boy. The social case study of the offender has for its primary purpose the understanding 
of his problems and behaviour patterns in relation to his total social situation. On the basis 
of the findings of the social study, a diagnosis of the case is made and a course of treatment 
is outlined according to the needs of the offender. 

Dr. Masani is Lecturer in Psychiatry and Director of the School’s Clinic in which 
Mrs. Renu, a graduate of the Tata School, is the Psychiatric Social Worker. 

A 14 year old boy referred to the Clinic by 


the Juvenile Court Magistrate for stealing 
NARRATIVE RECORD, CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


7th February, 1940.—The probation officer from the Children’s Aid 
Society who had investigated the boy’s case called at the Child Guidance 
Clinie with the boy and his father. The boy is small-made with a pale face 
slightly pitted with smallpox marks. He has a very mild and innocent look, 
and on the whole has a pleasant appearance. He was very neatly dressed. 
He seemed scared as he sat beside his father, and timidly followed the Social 
Worker into the playroom. 

Account of Oomplaint from Probation Officer.—The boy appeared before 
the Juvenile Court on the charge of stealing a wrist watch. The owner, 
missing his watch while watching a tennis match, lodged a complaint with 
the police. The boy, finding it in the field had taken it home. His parents 
advised him to put it back where he had found it; while doing so, he was 
caught by the police. The father had been advised by the Juvenile Court 
Magistrate to take the boy to the Child Guidance Clinic as the father had 
reported that the boy was uncontrollable. 

SociaL SITUATION 
Family Make-up Age Place of Birth Occupation 
X (Father) 42 years Upcountry Clerk in Bank earning Rs. 125. 
Y (Mother) 35 ., on Housewife. 
R (Patient) 14 , Bombay Schooling : IV Standard English. 
L (Sister) 123 ,, II Standard English. 
B (Brother) 11 ,, 1V Standard Vernacular. 
V (Sister) 9 III Standard Vernacular. 
M (Sister) _ Infant Class. 
N (Sister) as 
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Informants.—Social worker interviewed father who called at the clinic. 
He appears to be about 40 years of age, fairly well educated and of good 
intelligence. He has a respectable appearance though not an impressive per- 
sonality. He seemed disturbed and hesitated to speak about the boy’s delin- 
quency. Social worker explained to him the nature of service the clinic render- 
ed and the type of cases treated. Father then gave worker all the information 
that he could give about the present problem and promised to send the mother 
to the clinic for more detailed information, especially about the boy’s infancy. 

Problem.—Father told the social worker why the boy had been taken 
to the Juvenile Court. He felt that the boy had unwittingly got into trouble by 
just not using his sense and had brought disgrace on himself and the family. 
He feels that there is something wrong with R’s brain. He does not think it is 
mental backwardness because the boy is quite intelligent. He feels that there 
is some peculiarity which makes the boy incapable of thinking for himself and 
using his intelligence in the proper way. The father said the boy’s behaviour 
was very peculiar ; for instance, he would stand on the balcony of the house 
and bother passersby by calling them and shouting abusive terms. He would 
do the same to neighbours and get beaten quite often. Father feels that the 
boy is very reckless in whatever he does. In October 1933, at the age of seven, 
he had met with a car accident. He was not actually run over by the car but 
was thrown towards the footpath and was injured in the head. The injury 
was slight and healed quickly without having to have any stitches put in. His 
skull was X-rayed and the doctor said that there was no injury to it. But 
father suspects that the injury to the head must have affected the brain some- 
how, as aresult of which the boy behaves so abnormally. 

It is nearly 3 or 4 years since R’s behaviour has been of great concern to 
the father. At the age of 8, however, soon after he started regular schooling, 
he was a truant from school. The teachers constantly complained about his 
mischief and restlessness in school, and at home also he was quite mischievous, 
But father believed that his mischief would pass away as he grew older, and he 
did not take much notice of it. During the last 3 or 4 years, R has taken a very 
bad turn. He has started telling too many lies and has developed an ingenious 
method of inventing lies. He would in a very innocent manner make up a 
story when he brought home some article which he really had stolen. He 
would even change marks and remarks on the progress card of the school and 
forge the signature of the teacher. 

The first stealing that came to the notice of the parents was about 4 
years back when he stole from home some of his father’s books and sold them 


for a nominal price, using the money for entertaining friends. The father 
had beaten him severely on that occasion as the books were very valuable ones 
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Since then there have been a number of petty thefts even outside home, very 
often in the company of other boys. Once R had gone with a group of boys 
and, while the others kept the shopman engaged in talk, he ran away with some 
packets of chocolates and biscuits which the boys later divided between them- 
selves. On many such occasions he was caught and beaten. 

The father is very pessimistic ; he has very little hope of R’s improve- 
ment, and thinks that the boy is too far gone in his delinquency. 

Family Background.—Father came to Bombay from upcountry 25° years 
back. He was educated in his native place, and came to the city at an early 
age in search of employment. He was anxious to study and hoped to pass his 
matriculation examination, if not a higher one. But financial stress forced him 
to give up studies earlier. He comes from an old-fashioned orthodox family 
with a strict father who dominated the household. In Bombay, after a few 
years’ struggle, he got a job as a clerk in a bank with very good future 
prospects. At the time of his marriage his prospects were bright, but a few 
years later, after the birth of the second child, he lost his job through ill luck 
as he calls it. (Later it was discovered that he lost it on account of being in 
debt). For 6 to 7 years he worked here and there on temporary jobs. Finally 
he got a permanent employment as a clerk in another bank but still thinks it 
a great misfortune that he lost his first job. He earns about Rs. 125 a month 
at present, but considers it too meagre for supporting a family of 6 children. 

The mother also comes from upcountry. She is also fairly well educat- 
ed, and knows a little of English as well. She lost her father in early life 
and she is quite attached to her mother who had brought up the family after 
the father’s death, and she seems to be influenced by her even today. She 
was rather silent about her marital relationship, but gave the impression that 
there was only slight disagreement between husband and wife, and that mainly 
in the treatment of children. 

The family has been living at the present address for nearly 6 to 7 
years. The tenement consists of 2 rooms one of which serves as a kitchen 
and dining room, and the other as sitting and bed room. There is a common 
bathroom for all tenants living on the same floor. The members of the 
family sleep in one room. There is a broken cot which the father uses. Children 
and mother sleep on the floor. The youngest child sleeps with the mother. 
Boy sleeps on a single mattress by himself towards one end of the room. 

Sibblings.—R, the patient, is the eldest. He is 14 years old. L, a girl, 124 
years old, is dark with smallpox marks and is very plain looking. She does all 
the house work but both parents are very indifferent towards her. She feels 
that R is the favourite of the mother while father is indifferent to all. Her 
manner makes her look much older than R. B, a boy, 11 years old, is a very 
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quiet child. He also has very deep smallpox marks and has very poor looks. 
He is made to spy on the elder brother by the father, but the brothers are 
quite friendly and R very often induces B to join him in his mischief. The 
fourth, V, a girl of 9, resembles R a great deal. She is very active and 
smart. She is also one of the favourites of the mother, and father also seems 
to like her. She is somewhat of a spoilt child and always carries tales about 
R to the father. R beats her the most. The fifth child is again a girl, 7 years 
old. She is a quiet child, generally busy with her school work and her play. 
The youngest child, a girl of 14 years of age, is everybody’s favourite. 
Father pets her the most. He says he likes her because she is innocent and 
loving. R beats and bosses over all the sibblings except the youngest. 

Patient.—R is the eldest, and parents were glad that it was a boy. 
Nothing unusual was reported concerning the mother’s condition during her 
pregnancy. The mother had a normal delivery, and the boy was quite a healthy 
child. He was breast-fed till the age of one year. His appetite was good. He 
was fed whenever he cried, no regular routine was followed. At the age of 8 
months he exhibited a tendency to bite the mother’s breast, and mother 
generally admonished him by taking him away from the breast and showing 
her disapproval by scolding. She does not remember when exactly the 
biting stopped. He had no serious illness in early infancy and had smallpox 
at 14 years of age. He acquired control over bladder and bowel functions at 
the age of about 14 or two. He walked and talked at the age of one. 

Mother does not remember his reaction towards the birth of the second 
child, but she thinks that he had no reason to feel jealous as he got both the 
parents’ continued attention. 

At the age of 6, he was sent to a Municipal Marathi School which he 
attended for 2 years. As he showed no interest in his school work and his 
progress poor, he was withdrawn from the school and put under a private 
tutor. After a year’s tuition at home, the boy was sent toa Convent School, 
where he got on fairly well, but the teachers always complained about his 
mischief. He was in the Convent School for 3 years after which he was sent 
to another private school where his progress was better, but the teachers kept 
on complaining about his behaviour in class. His mother says that he is 
regular at school and quite good at studies but once or twice he altered his 
marks on the progress card when he had obtained low marks. His teacher 
had questioned him and found that he had done so just to avoid the father’s 
beatings. The father bad been advised by the headmaster not to give the boy 
corporal punishment. The father is inclined to think that fear was not the 
reason for altering the marks but that it was just his habit of misusing his 
intelligence. The father used to help him in his lessons sometime back but he 
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is generally impatient and scolds the boy too much, so that the boy does not 
now ask for his father’s help. The mother helped him when he was in lower 
classes but now she cannot be of much help to him. She feels that he needs 
encouragement rather than actual help to stimulate interest in his studies. 

R generally mixes with boys bigger than himself. His mother says 
that is so because there are grown up boys in his class, and many of them 
take his help in their studies. They also find him useful because he is so 
suggestible and does whatever they ask him to do. Mother blames his com- 
panions but she does not seem to object to his mixing with them or accepting 
favours from them. The father does not like his companions but he does not 
blame them entirely as the mother does. R does not as a rule entertain his 
friends at home, though the mother does not object to it; on the whole he 
prefers to meet his friends outside the home. 

The parents do not know what games he usually plays, but he is not 
interested in group games and hardly takes part in outdoor games. His 
mother says he is fond of eyeling and one of his friends lends him his eyele, 
Father is ignorant of the boy’s interests, but the mother says that he is greatly 
interested in all animals and is anxious to have pets at home. When they had a 
dog sometime back, R used to look after it with great care, but his father had 
given it away as it was a nuisance in the neighbourhood. Mother says that the 
boy has been telling lies at times but mostly out of fear. To her he always comes 
out with the truth sooner or later. When he stole the books he denied 
having done so, but when persuaded by the mother and promised by the father 
that he would not be punished, he came out with the true story. Father, 
however, does not generally keep his promise ; in this particular instance also 
he beat him after promising not to punish him. 

Mother says that the boy sleeps well and has a good appetite. He only 
refuses to eat food when he is severely punished and sometimes when he is 
refused anything. Mother thinks that he does not depend on her much. He 
does all his work himself; he is not very dependent in thinking for himself. 

Both parents say that he is very particular about his clothes, and always 
washes them and irons them himself. Father thinks that he should not be so 
particular about his appearance at this young age as it distracts him from 
his studies. Mother cannot say whether he has any curiosity about sex. He 
has not asked her any questions on the subject. Father says that he does not 
need to discipline any of his other children and does not need to beat them as 
they are very obedient and well-behaved. R’s behaviour has forced father 
to take to caning him. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 
Drever and Collins Battery of Performance Tests :—Chronological age: 
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14 years and 4 months; Mental Age: 16 years and 6 months; I. Q. : 115. 

Psychologist’s Observations :—‘‘The child is calm and persistent ; he 
is methodical in trial and error. He has great span of apprehension; a child 
of superior intelligence.’’ 


SocIAL WORKER’S INTERVIEWS AND PLAYROOM REPORTS 


9th February, 1940.—R attended clinie. _He had the same seared look as 
on the first day and showed no inclination to play. Playroom worker reported 
that he was non-cooperative and talked very little. Parents did not keep up 
appointment. 

(R did not attend clinic on the 14th and 16th February, 1940, nor did 
his parents call at the clinic as promised. ) 

17th February, 1940.—Social worker visited the home. The mother and 
children were at home. The mother appears to be quite young and has a childish 
look. She is short and fat and rather thick set in appearance. She was 
dressed very shabbily, and in poor clothes ; she gives the impression that she 
is lazy and unconcerned about the home which was all in disorder. She 
asked worker whether the boy was attending clinic and said that she would 
see to his regularity of attendance. She was anxious that the boy should im- 
prove and was glad that the clinie had undertaken to do something for him. 
She does not seem to feel so despondent and pessimistic about the boy as the 
father does. She has no complaints in particular about him. She feels that 
he is very suggestible and is easily influenced by his companions and that with 
the help of the clinic he would improve easily. She saidshe would try to come 
to the clinie and ask the father also to do so. 

18th Febrary, 1940.—Boy attended clinic. Playroom worker reports that 
he again showed no inclination to play. He preferred to stand aside and watch 
others play. He left clinic very early saying that he had to go home. He was 
very silent and hardly spoke to worker. 

21st February, 1940.—R did not attend clinic. 

28rd February, 1940.—R attended clinic. He came at closing time and 
reported about his presence; parents did not call at the clinic. 

24th February, 1940.—Social worker visited home. Both the parents 
were athome. Mother says that R has improved ever since he was sent to the 
clinic. She believes that the fear of the clinic has done him a great deal of 
good. Both parents had told him that if he misbehaved in any way he would 
be reported to the clinie and the clinic would send him to the Juvenile Court. 
Worker advised mother not to frighten the boy and explained to her the elinie 
method of treatment. Mother appreciated the fact. She said she always felt 
the same way, and believed the boy would improve only if dealt with sym- 
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pathetically. She said that the father had been rather hard on him and that 
was mainly because of complaints from neighbours. 

The father, however, was pessimistic about R’s progress. He felt that 
he could not rely on the boy. There were numerous complaints from neigh- 
bours every day. He then proudly showed worker the cane with which he beat 
R when he did mischief. The boy, he felt, had gone too far in his delinquency 
and even the cane had only a temporary effect on him. He added that he liked 
R a lot when he was young because he was so innocent, but now he. cannot 
tolerate him because he has become a pervert. He thinks the boy is a disgrace 
to the family. Father says that he could tolerate mischief sometimes but 
that it is degrading to think that one’s own son is a thief. Worker tried to 
explain to the father about the futility and undesirability of corporal punish- 
ment and suggested to him possible ways of helping R to solve his problem. 
Father says that he has neither the time nor the interest for learning modern 
methods of treating children. He saysthat the mother can do it if she is in- 
terested, and he feels that it is her duty to bring up children as she is with them 
most of the time. He also feels that children will lose respect for him if he 
becomes friendly with them. He had tried to be friendly with some children 
in the neighbourhood and they were taking undue advantage of it. 

Worker informed father about the result of the mental test given to R 
at the clinic, the I1.Q. being 115. Father did not seem to be impressed by it. 
He thinks that having intelligence is not so important as using one’s intelli- 
gence. He says that R does not show his intelligence in his studies, and asks, 
‘*What is the use of his intelligence, if it is used only in a perverted form?”’ 

Mother was present during the early part of the interview, and she now 
and then put in a word or two to defend R when father was bitter in his com- 
plaints. She seemed to feel that worker was taking the boy’s side against the 
father. Father resented her interruption and turned against her saying, ‘‘See, 
this is how she spoils the boy.’’ He complained that the mother encourages 
the boy in his delinquency by siding with him. 

28th February, 1940.—R attended clinic. Playroom worker reports 
that she could not get him interested in any play. He stood in a corner watch- 
ing other children. He was quite uneasy and seemed anxious to get away. 

5th March, 1940.—R came to the clinic. With some hesitation he asked 
social worker whether he could leave early. 

12th March, 1940.—Worker visited home. Mother reports improvement 
in the father’s attitude towards R. She says that ever since the last interview 
he has not used the cane. <A few days back R had brought home a small pup, 
and father had allowed him to keep it. R was feeling very happy about it 
and the pup was keeping him at home most of the time. R, she says, looks 
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after the pup himself at night; if the pup cries, he gets up from sleep to pacify 
it from fear that father, if disturbed, may give it away. He was giving his own 
share of milk to it to avoid extra expense. She says that complaints from the 
neighbours are fewer, and he has not stolen anything recently. 

Mother says that she does not frighten him about the clinic now, but she 
is anxious that he should be regular in attending it. Worker advised her not 
to keep on reminding him too much about it, and not to force him to attend it. 

Mother feels quite hopeful about his progress; she says he is generally 
very co-operative and likes it if people take interest in him. She showed 
worker some of the things that he had made at home just by seeing his sisters 
or next door neighbours making them. He had made photograph frames 
and some needlework too. Mother says that the father generally finds fault 
with him and tells him that he is only interested in things in which girls ought 
to be interested. He wants R to devote more time to study, but the latter is 
more interested in hand-works and in play, and evades study. She does not 
worry about his studies too much because he has been getting on fairly well 
at school. She says she is worried about him only because he is so easily 
influenced by other boys. She wants him to be guided properly. She said 
with some satisfaction that he does whatever she tells him as long as he is at 
home. Mother seems to derive great satisfaction from R’s dependency on 
her, and she seems over-anxious about him to some extent. Worker talked 
on the situation to relieve mother of her over-anxiety. Worker also advised 
mother to refrain from openly taking the boy’s side when father punished him. 

Later. Worker met R on the way as he was returning home. He 
seemed quite shy and timid when he met the worker but, when the topic about 
the pup was opened, he got over his reserve and talked about the pup enthu- 
siastically. When the topic turned to the subject of play, he again became 
restrained, and gave short to-the-point answers. When workers told him that 
if he cared he could go with her and have a look at the Neighbourhood House 
games-room and library where he could take his friends also, he promised 
to accompany worker after informing his mother, and went home. While on 
the way to the Neighbourhood House, he spoke very little and even then only 
when the worker started the conversation. But when worker made any reference 
to his home during the course of the conversation, he remained silent and 
showed disinclination to express his opinion. 

10th March, 1940.—Worker visited home. R did not attend clinic on the 
10th, 12th, 17th and 19th instant. Mother says that she did not insist on his 
going and so he must have gone to play with his friends. He told her once 
or twice that he had forgotten to attend the clinic. Mother says that he 
takes the pup out in the evenings, and he is busy looking after it these days. 
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Mother had nothing in particular to report about R. Father has not beaten him 
of late, but does not talk tohim much. She thinks he is indifferent because he 
has been disappointed about the boy. Father had started beating him ever 
since R first stole the books 4 years back, and since then he has also become 
indifferent towards the boy. Mother admits that she is inclined to side with 
the boy because his father is too hard on him. She says she intervenes when he 
punishes him as he goes beyond the limit when in temper. Worker suggested that 
mother should deal with some of the complaints instead of reserving them all 
for the father, and placing them before him just when he returns home tired 
after office work. Worker also explained the harmful effect on the child if parents 
openly showed in his presence their difference of opinion regarding treatment. 

24th March, 1940.—R attended clinic. He came with his friends two 
boys just a bit older than himself, and played Carrom with them in the Neigh- 
bourhood House playroom. He did not enter the clinic playroom, and just 
informed worker before he left for home. 

26th March, 1940.—R attended clinic. He came with one of his friends. 
The Neighbourhood House games-room being closed, he came to the clinic 
playroom. He showed the toys to his friend and asked worker whether he 
could go away early. He was not allotted to any playroom worker as no one was 
available and it was felt that it was best to let him get used to the clinic. 

30th March, 1940.—Father interviewed at home. He asked worker if R 
was attending clinic regularly. He said that R cannot be relied upon and so he 
wondered often whether the boy really went to the clinic. He complained mildly 
that R did not study as he was wholly absorbed in looking after the pup: 
Father wanted to know what exactly is done in the clinic playroom. Worker 
took opportunity to discuss some of R’s problems, and gave illustrations of 
similar cases which had benefited by the treatment at the clinic. 

3rd April, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

9th April, 1940.—Hoime visited. Mother had nothing in particular to 
say about R. She thinks that he has improved a good deal in that he has not 
been stealing, and has stopped troubling and teasing the sibs, and he has to a 
certain extent decreased his habit of passing remarks on passersby and neigh- 
bours. She says that he attends school regularly and if and when he stays 
away he tells her. He says that he stays away only when father delays to give 
the fees and the school clerk keeps on reminding him. R does not grumble 
about anything and generally does not say why he has been doing a thing un- 
less mother persuades him to tell her the reason. 

No contacts were made with the family in the month of May when worker 
was on leave. R attended clinic on the 3rd, 15th, 17th and 24th May. 
10th June, 1940.—Social worker visited home ; only the children were at 
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home except R. L. (sister) reported after a great deal of hesitation that the 
mother was not living with them. Father and mother had quarrelled and 
mother had left home, and was living at the grandmother’s house. Neighbours 
informed worker about the trouble between husband and wife, and gave worker 
the address at which mother could be interviewed. 

Mother interviewed. Mother says she left home as her husband asked 
her to get out on account of some quarrel. She says that there had never been 
peace in the home since many years. Father had been beating her ever since 
their marriage but matters came to a head after the birth of the second child 
when there was a serious quarrel. Since then father has been taunting her 
quite a lot. She had borne everything so far for the sake of the children! But 
she could bear it no longer. She was determined to file a suit against her 
husband. She says that he is very indifferent towards all the children, and 
did not bother about providing for them properly. He stinted in giving her 
money for the maintenance of the home. She did not expect him to change; 
so she was determined to leave him. She wants worker to keep in touch with 
the family and help R as the clinie had done a great deal of good to him. 
She says she does not know how R is getting on, but she was told that when 
she went to see the youngest child on the sly, R had reported the matter to the 
father and that father had beaten L (the elder sister) for letting the mother in. 
She thinks that he must have done it just to divert the father’s attention from 
the complaints against him. 

12th June, 1940.—R attended clinic. When worker enquired about the 
family he just replied that everybody was well. He did not say anything about 
the mother having left home. Worker did not find any change in him; he had 
the usual expression of insecurity. He played for a while with the carpentry 
tools, then started swinging on the curtain poles. Playroom worker reports 
that he was very restless and went home without informing her. 

19th June, 1940.—Home visited. House was locked. Neighbours reported 
that father had taken children for some shopping, and complained a great deal 
about R, saying that he bosses over the sibs and beats them but is very quiet 
when father is at home as heis afraid of being caned. Father has been 
caning him frequently of late. 

24th June, 1940.—Home visited but only children were at home, the father 
having gone out. L (sister) said she would tell father to call at the clinic some- 
time. V came to worker with numerous complaints about R, just as the father 
used todo. R was not at home. L says that R does not stay at home much 
and on clinic days he would return home late at night saying that he was in 
the clinic till late. L says that R goes to see mother just because mother gives 
him things to eat and sometimes money. Worker did not encourage the 
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children to speak on the topic. 

26th June, 1940.—R came to clinic at closing time. 

10th July, 1940.—Worker interviewed father at home. R was also at 
home. Father was loud with complaints against R on seeing worker. He said 
he was sure that R would end in jail. R was a disgrace to him as he took after 
the mother’s family. Worker ignored father’s complaints and told him that 
she had some work with him. The children were asked to leave the room and 
father spoke to worker alone. Recently, he said, R’s stealing had been on the 
increase. He had brought home a parrot saying that somebody had given it 
to him. The owner had later complained that R had stolen it and threatened 
to report him to the police. He had also stolen something from a shop along 
with other boys. Father had given away the pup because the boy did not study 
and spent all his time on it, and also because it was a nuisance to everybody. 
Father did not approve of the suggestion from worker to keep a parrot. He 
said that it would also divert the boy from his studies. Whereupon worker 
pointed out to father his overanxiety about R’s studies and interpreted to him 
the reason for his feeling so. Father said that he had too many worries at 
present and he wanted to tell worker about his wife. He said she had left him 
and put him into a sad plight. He had to look after the children and go for 
work also. He is very much disturbed by the fact that she has filed a suit 
against him. He is afraid that he may have to give her maintenance if she were 
to leave him. He also feels that by going to court things will be made public. 
Father had a number of complaints against the mother. He says she was 
responsible for his losing his first job. She had got him into debt and so he had 
lost his job. Father’s main complaint against mother is that she is very lazy, 
careless and a very bad housekeeper. They had not been able to live decently 
because of her incompetence to manage the household. He thinks that the boy 
has taken after the mother and so nothing would improve him. He wants 
worker to remove R from home and admit him into a reformatory. He says 
that there are always numerous complaints from neighbours about R. Worker 
suggested a boarding school instead of a reformatory. Father wants worker 
to do the needful as he is too busy. Worker observed an interesting reaction 
on the part of R. When father left home and worker was talking to the pater- 
nal aunt who had just come, R disappeared and the siblings asked worker to 
peep into the deal wood box in the corner. R had got into the box and was 
sitting inside it with knees folded and arms encircling the knees, resembling 
the pose of the featus in the mother’s womb. He came out quietly when worker 
called out tohim. He had a very indifferent and calm look on his face, and 
told worker that he was looking for his books which he keeps inside the box. 
L says that he very often sits like that of late, 
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Case was discussed with the psychiatrist in the clinic, It was felt that 
as the father’s attitude could not be altered in spite of repeated efforts and as 
the mother and father had separated, the boy might be removed from home to 
a more healthy environment if proper arrangements could be made. 

11th July, 1940.—Worker approached the Superintendent of the Byram- 
jee Jeejeebhoy Home. He promised to take the boy and send him to the elinic 
for treatment provided the father paid for boarding and school fees. 

12th July, 1940.—Father interviewed. He is unwilling to pay for the 
boarding. He says he cannot afford it. Father feels that a reformatory is the 
best place for his boy. Worker did not agree; so father wanted the matter to 
drop. Father then complained to worker that R had brought home a table 
knife which he said he found on the roadside. Father suspects he must have 
stolen it from a restaurant. Father says that R has failed in the recent class 
test. He says it is just because R does not study at home. Father was asked 
to leave the matter to worker who would give R tuition, if necessary. 

Later.—Worker met R as he was returning home from the bazaar. He 
promised to come to the clinic. 

R came to the clinic. Worker talked to him about his school and his 
studies. He said he was weak in mathematics and so he had failed in the test 
paper. He says he has failed in English because he had no text-book. Worker 
asked R if he would like to have tuition in mathematics. He asked rather in- 
differently where he should come for tuition. The time and the days for the 
tuition were fixed. R is very unwilling to go toa boarding school. He says he 
likes his present school. 

29th July, 1940.—Worker visited home. R was at home. Father asked 
worker in R’s presence if R had told her about having stolen the knife. 
Worker changed the topic by talking about R’s studies. Father said that R 
had told him about the tuition. Worker told father about the text-book which 
R should get as early as possible. Father said R had not told him anything 
about it. He gave R money to get the book. 

Worker accompanied R up to the book shop on her way. She asked R 
where he had found the knife. He said he had found it in the playground, 
Mawalis, he says, put knives there to stab people, and such an incident had 
recently occurred. ;Worker asked R in a joking manner whom he wanted to kill, 
R seemed scared and immediately replied that he would put it back where it was. 

24th July, 1940.—R came for his tuition. He spoke to worker rather 
freely about his school and his friends. He says that he does not generally 
play, and none of the boys in his group are interested in it. They generally 
get together, criticize others and make fun of them. RK seems to have great 
admiration for one boy who is the monitor of their class. He says that boy is 
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very good at his studies, but he does not take part in games. K and he and 
some other boys form a group. Worker found R quite quick in grasping 
things. He, however, is rather restless and so worker did not press him to 
remain long. R attended clinic in the evening. 

26th July, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

27th July, 1940.—R came for his tuition. Worker spent most of the 
time talking to R and only gave R some home-work. R seems quite inclined 
to talk about his friends and his own activities, but not about home. 

31st July, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

10th August, 1940.—Home visited; father was not at home. 

21st August, 1940.—Home visited. Father and children were at home. 
Father says that he had met the headmaster from R’s school who complained 
to him about R’s behaviour in school and also told him that R_ sometimes 
misses classes. Father feels that he is wasting money on R’s education. He 
says that R ought to have been in a much higher class for his age. When 
worker remarked that he was not backward, father said that the boy looks much 
younger than his real age because of his short stature which he inherits from the 
mother. He said with contempt that R’s qualities are all from his mother’s side. 

Father says that there are still complaints from neighbours about R, 
and he may have got many more had he been at home longer. He says he is busy 
consulting lawyers about the impending case brought against him by his wife. 

Father believes that the best way to improve the boy is to constantly 
remind him of his faults. An experienced lady had told him about it as she 
had tried it and found it very successful. His own parents had often called 
him a blockhead and that had only spurred him to study more. Worker 
pointed out to him how his ideas clashed with those of the clinic and suggested 
that if he had no belief in the clinic’s method he could stop the treatment. 
Father did not want the worker to discontinue taking interest in the boy. He 
had no time for it, so he réquired the clinic’s help. He said he would carry 
out all the clinic’s instructions but he could not take much interest in the boy. 
Worker asked father to call at the clinic to interview the psychiatrist. 

24th August, 1940.—R came for his tuition. 

27th August, 1940.—Worker visited R’s school. The headmaster reports 
that R had not been attending school regularly for some time, and a few days 
back he had stolen some books from another boy, and that he fears R would 
be a bad influence on other boys. The class teacher reports that R’s progress 
in class is good but that he is too restless and mischievous. The home situa- 
tion was explained to the teacher and the need for a sympathetic and 
understanding attitude towards the boy was stressed. It was suggested that R 
be encouraged from time to time to take part in games and other school 
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activities. It was also suggested that as far as possible it would be best 
to avoid sending complaints to father, but that complaints should be referred 
directly to the clinic. 

30th August, 1940.—R attended clinic. Worker asked R why he had 
not been attending school. He says that father has not yet given him last 
month’s school fees and the clerk goes on pestering him all the time. Asked 
R whether he had told father about it; he said, he had, but father had not so 
far given him the money and R had not reminded him. 

1st September, 1940.—Worker visited home. Told father about the 
school situation, and urged father to take more interest in the boy. Father 
says he was too busy with other matters and too much worried also. 

6th September, 1940.—Worker met mother accidentally. She did not seem 
so determined about legal separation from the husband as she did at first. 
Worker expressed that it would be better in the interests of the children if both 
of them could make up their differences and live together. Mother agreed with 
worker on that point, but she said she had found it very difficult to get on with 
the father. Worker gave hints about the household management whereby she 
could try her best to avoid constant disagreement and quarrels as it appeared 
that most of the quarrels were caused by her bad household management. 
Worker left mother to think over the matter. 

R attended clinic in the evening. 

7th September, 1940.—R came for tuition. He informed worker that 
father had given him school fees and now he is attending school very regularly. 
He says that he finds French rather difficult. Father used to help him last year 
but no one does so now. Worker asked R whether he would like the clinic to 
arrange for his tuition. He says that he has no time to come so often to the clinic. 

10th September, 1940.—Father was interviewed at home. Father says he 
has no time to teach R French just at present. He will be very busy till the case 
is over, and even if he gets time he does not like to instruct R, because he had 
tried it before and found R very restless and disinterested. He does not think 
it worthwhile to waste his time on R. He thinks that if R is really interested 
in studies he can study by himself. 

11th September, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

13th September, 1940.—R attended clinic. He informed worker that they 
would be shifting to another locality. 

21st September, 1940.—Home visited. House was locked. Neighbours 
report that the family have moved into another locality and gave the new address. 

23rd September, 1940.—Worker visited new house. The new quarters 
are very decent but the things were all in a confusion. Mother did not seem to 
mind the state of things when worker entered. Father was not at home. 
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Mother says that she had joined her husband as the Magistrate had asked her 
to give her husband another chance to improve his ways with her. 

She thinks it is too eariy to say anything about matters at home. Worker 
again drew the mother’s attention to the fact that she could avoid much of 
the taunting on the husband’s part if she could keep the home in better order 
and make it a more cheerful place. She said she would try. About R she 
had no complaints as usual. She says that ever since her return father has 
not beaten them. ; 

25th September, 1940.—R attended clinic. He did not say anything about 
his mother’s return home, but just informed worker about the change of 
address when worker spoke to him. He played with the carpentry tools for a 
while. Worker suggested whether he would like to join the Scout Troop in the 
Neighbourhood House. He seemed rather reluctant and said that he would 
ask his parents about it. 

28th September, 1940.—R came for his tuition. He did not attend clinic 
on the 27th. He did not open the topic about scouting. 

2nd October, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

4th October, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

11th October, 1940.—Home visited. Father seemed quite happy because 
of the mother’s return home. He showed worker round the house and asked 
her opinion on his selection of it. There was better order in the house than 
what used to be the ease previously. When the conversation turned on to R, 
father did not have any complaints ready but he reflected for sometime and 
said that a few days back R had stood on the baleony and called out to some 
of the girls by all sorts of names. When worker asked what exactly he had 
done, the father said that R had linked up the girls’ names with names of 
young men living there. Father was dissatisfied with R’s study again. When 
worker remarked that she found R quite good at his studies, he said that he 
expected a boy of R’s age to read many more books apart from his text-books, 
and R is not interested in reading at all. Worker suggested that the father 
should get the boy interested in reading by getting him some attractive books 
from the library which the father attended, or better still to take the boy along 
with him at times. Worker, however, advised father not to force the boy to 
read, and explained the adverse effect of such a step. 

18th October, 1940.—-R was introduced to playroom worker according to 
the decision of the case conference. 

19th October, 1940.—The case was discussed at the case conference. The 
psychiatrist recommended play therapy for R, and he was entrusted to a play- 
room worker for continued observation. It was felt that the father should be 
occasionally interviewed by the psychiatrist and treated for his deep rooted 
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antagonism toward the boy in addition to the attempts to alter parental atti- 
tudes by the social worker. The need for individual psychiatric treatment 
for the child was also felt. 

22nd October, 1940.—Worker visited home. Asked father to call at the 
elinie on the 23rd or 25th. 

23rd October, 1940.—R attended clinic. Father did not come. 

25th October, 1940.—R attended clinic. Father did not come. Playroom 
worker reports that R was very silent, timid and rather ill at ease. He did 
not mix with other children and after a great deal of encouragement he 
only played Carrom for a while. He was very good at the game but was 
rather restless and did not show any inclination to play. 

6th November, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

8th November, 1940.—R attended clinic. Playroom worker reports that 
Ris getting quite friendly with her. She had taken him to the Victoria 
Gardens along with his sister V, brother B, and another boy; he had thoroughly 
enjoyed the outing, and spoke quite freely with her asking her questions 
about the animals. He had, however, not talked to her about his home. 

10th November, 1940.—R came for his tuition. 

11th November, 1940.—Home visited. Both parents were at home. R 
had gone out. Mother reports that there is a distinct improvement in R. There 
were no incidents of stealing ever since her return home and during the month 
his mischief had also considerably decreased. Mother feels that the change of 
locality has done him a great deal of good. He had stopped wandering about 
in the streets and remained at home. She approved of the boys in the 
neighbourhood with whom R now plays. He is not considered to be the 
mischief-maker by all their present neighbours whereas in their former 
tenement neighbours had branded him as the trouble-maker and would often 
hold him responsible even when it was no fault of his. Mother realises that the 
clinic has been doing him a lot of good. She says that he constanly talks of the 
playroom worker and anxiously waits for clinie days. 

The father was not very optimistic about R’s progress. He reluctantly 
admitted that R had not stolen anything from home during the last 3 months 
and there were no complaints from neighbours about his mischief. But father 
feels that it is just temporary improvement, and RK could not be relied upon. 
Worker interpreted to father the reason for his pessimistic attitude toward R as 
revealed by the history of the case and explained how such an attitude would 
stand in the way of R’s improvement. 

29th November, 1940.—R attended clinic regularly on the 16th, 20th and 
22nd. 


29th November, 1940.—Playroom worker reports that there is a distinct 
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change in R. He is no longer timid and silent as he used to be but he is very 
active and bright and full of mischief. He takes a great delight in playing 
pranks on everybody ; for instance, he would throw water or mud at the 
passerby from the window, and then pretend that he was innocent and shift 
the blame wholly to other children. He also enjoys bringing constantly to the 
notice of the worker the mischief of other children. He feels confident he will 
not be scolded without reason. He is quite restless and is not interested in 
any play in particular. He tells the worker that he is interested in bicycling. 

30th November, 1940.—Home visited. Both parents report improvement 
in R. Worker, however, did not find much improvement in father’s attitude 
towards R. Mother feels that father tries to take an interest in R. Worker 
again asked father to call at the clinic, but he says that he has too much work 
in the office and does not find time. 

4th December, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

6th December, 1940.—R attended clinic playroom. Worker reports that 
R has been allowed by the father to bring up a monkey which R promised to 
bring to the clinic. When playroom worker offered him a cinema ticket, R said 
he would take it home and give it to his father. R, she says, is very cheerful, 
but his mischief in the eclinie is increasing. He had played some pranks on 
the boys outside the clinie and they had threatened to beat him. R got scared 
and did not dare to move out of the clinie from fear that he might be beaten. 
Playroom worker had introduced T to the Scout Organiser, but R did not show 
any inclination to join the activity. The Scout Organiser was asked to be- 
friend R and later get him interested in Scouting. 

11th December, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

13th December, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

14th December, 1940.—R came for tuition. R wanted worker to teach him 
history as he finds history very difficult. 

18ih December, 1940.—R attended clinic. 

20th December, 1940.—R did not attend clinic. 

27th December, 1940.—Home visited. Mother reports that R had been 
taking part in the boy’s club in the Neighbourhood. Though he has not yet 
participated in all the outdoor games, he sometimes plays badminton. He 
generally goes there for Carrom and he has made some new friends. The father 
has given away the monkey as it was a nuisance but mother says R did not 
mind it. 

R came to the clinic in the evening. 

3rd January, 1941.—R did not attend clinic. 

Sth January, 1941.—R attended clinic. Playroom worker reports that he 
was rather depressed as the monkey was given away, but seemed to understand 
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when she explained the reason for it. 

18th January, 1941.—(R attended clinic on the 10th, 15th and 17th 
January.) Case was discussed at the case conference. It was felt that the case 
could be closed, that contact with the family should be continued and that R 
should be encouraged to join in more outside activities and helped in making 
the new adjustments. 


NOTES 


This case record summary will have given the reader some understanding 
of the type of service rendered at a Child Guidance Clinic particularly by the 
Social Worker and the philosophy underlying Child Guidance procedures. 
It will aid the reader in such understanding however if some of the main points 
of the case are summarised, and commented on. 

In the first place, what is attempted at the clinic is not merely the re- 
moval of the particular problem for which the child is referred but to treat the 
child as a whole. Thus R, during several visits to the clinic, in the beginning 
possessed, apart from a seared look, a general pattern of fright and timidity, 
reserve and asociableness. The clinie was concerned as much with an improve- 
ment in this problem of the child’s personality as it was in removing his steal- 
ing; and for this reason kindness and friendliness, coupled with treating the 
child as a comrade whose personality is respected, invariably form part of the 
clinie technique, and they succéed as in this case in not only making the inhibited, 
timid and shy child a more free, happy and sociable personality but in winning 
him over and in freeing him from the problem for which he is referred. 

In this connection, the need for a sufficient number of trained playroom 
workers becomes apparent. In this case, as in many others, the frank and 
friendly attitudes of the social worker, the psychiatrist and psychologist are not 
sufficient to bring about a fundamental improvement in the situation unless 
quantitatively there is sufficient contact with one or two individuals. R’s case 
took a turn for the better soon after being assigned to a playroom worker who 
devoted all her energies and attention to him. Similarly, if more individual 
and concentrated work could be done by the psychiatrist with the child and the 
parents, it would bring about an improvement in the situation in a shorter 
time. In R’s case, individual interviews with the psychiatrist ware very few 
and far between, and the need for an adequate number of psychiatrists attach- 
ed to such clinics becomes apparent. 

Another point will have struck the reader. In this case, as in practical- 
ly all other cases, some modification of the parental attitudes is invariably 
called for and without individual work by the social worker with the parents, 
the chances of bringing about any real improvement are greatly reduced if not 
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entirely negligible in the majority of cases. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that the necessity of altering attitudes of parents and those of others forming 
the child’s environment—on account of their great importance—acts mainly in 
rendering child psychiatry particularly difficult. Indeed, the cause and effect 
relationships of deviations in children are usually so much more direct and trans- 
parent and the causes are so frequently in the nature of faulty parental atti- 
tudes or remediable situations that attitude therapy alone, when it is successful 
with comparatively very little work with the individual child, produces excel- 
lent results. It must be added, however, that attitude therapy is not successful 
always in which case more intensive work with the child is necessary. In this 
case it must have been noticed that attitude therapy of the parents. and parti- 
cularly that of the father, was the main focus of treatment, and on account 
of shortage of facilities individual work with the child in the playroom by a 
psychiatrist or playroom worker was not possible until later. Until that 
period the improvement that took place could be looked upon as due mainly 
to the social worker’s attempts to alter the parental attitudes, and to the fact 
that the child came and played in a general sort of way at the clinic where he 
found an atmosphere of cordial friendliness and frankness. However, in view 
of the difficulty of satisfactorily altering the parental attitudes, in this case the 
paternal attitude particularly, a cure did not result, and it was after the child 
was entrusted to one of the best playroom workers of the clinic and redoubled 
efforts were made to alter the parental attitudes that very marked improvement 
became noticeable. The value of the case conference method in this connection 
becomes obvious in drawing attention to the special obstacles in a case and in 
providing for appropriate further measures where the progress is held up. 

The case illustrates well some of the common faulty attitudes that have 
to be altered in treating children in a Child Guidance Clinic. In brief the main 
ones in regard to the father were as follows :—In general his attitude was one 
of frank hostility towards the son for having brought disgrace to himself and 
the family name rather than one of trying to understand why the child might 
have indulged occasionally in acts of stealing. Such an attitude is very com- 
monly found in parents, on the whole more frequently in fathers than in 
mothers. It can be easily seen that such an attitude has to be altered if good 
results are to be expected and much depends on the ease and rapidity with 
which this fundamental alteration takes place. In this case this attitude-change 
was both slow and difficult. 

Some of the reasons for the father’s antagonism towards the boy can be 
gathered from a history of the case and the father’s background. The father’s 
desire to be educated had been frustrated by circumstances. His anxiety about 
the boy’s education and his hostility at the boy not measuring up to his 
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standards can therefore be understood. The boy’sfirst school years were a dis- 
appointment as he showed very little progress. At the same time came the 
loss of his job which was a blow to the father, and there was a long period of 
anxiety and insecurity when he had to take up temporary jobs. Added to the 
disappointment about the boy’s disinterest in studies was the first discovery of 
the boy’s stealing, when R stole books that the father valued highly and sold 
them at a nominal price. The fact that the boy had taken to stealing as well as 
the loss of valued books seem to have made him bitter against the boy. After 
this incident the father had taken to beating the boy severely, and the first 
stealing was followed by petty ones later; the father became confirmed that 
his son was a thief and could not be changed. 

Such an attitude on the part of the father is often responsible for the 
feelings of rejection and insecurity in the child and resentment towards the father 
which in its turn leads to deviation or further deviation of behaviour. More- 
over, even at times when the father was not feeling conscious hostility towards 
the child and felt well disposed towards him, he would not mix with the child 
or be friendly with him on the mistaken belief that the child would lose respect 
for the father if the latter talked to him in afriendly way. This would tend to 
make the child feel still more unaccepted and increase his sense of insecurity. 
Another attitude found in this father, as in many other parents, was the 
belief that children’s behaviour deviations are due to some organic changes. In 
this case the father thought that there was something wrong with R’s brain. 
One of the motives behind this would be that the parent gets rid of the painful 
reflection that he may otherwise feel that he had failed to bring up the child in 
the right way. The supposed organic change could be blamed for the behaviour 
deviation and the parent could feel that he had done his duties as a good 
upbringer. It would also remove any painful blow to the family pride of the 
parents that a child coming from their family could do such a ‘disgraceful’ 
thing by again shifting the blame to a brain disease. Equally, such an attitude 
would absolve the parents to a certain extent of the responsibility of the 
failure of their attempts to cure the trouble. In this way various injuries to 
the head are held by parents to be responsible for mental peculiarity or be- 
haviour deviations or mental defectiveness. Then again where there is inter- 
parental disharmony, as in this case, the family honour is saved by throwing 
the blame of inheritance of the delinquency to the other parent’s side of the 
family. R’s father had frequently stated that R had inherited all R’s delin- 
quencies and undesirable traits from his mother’s side. 

Then again a paternal attitude, which was almost constantly found, is 
the one that the best way to cure a deviation in behaviour is to infliet corporal 


punishment. In this ease also, the reader must have noticed how on the occasion 
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of the very first stealing the father had beaten him severely, and subsequently 
on each occasion that he was caught. The futility of expecting a radical cure 
by such methods only comes home on frequently encountering cases where such 
treatment has invariably failed and when cure has resulted subsequently by child 
guidance methods. Quite apart from the stealings he was also beaten by the 
father for obtaining low marks in the class which further encouraged him to 
alter the marks in order to avoid the beatings, but the father used to be blind 
to this and could not see the connection. 
Another attitude in the father was one of pessimism and disbelief in the 
clinie’s methods of treatment. It took quite a long time even to modify this 
prejudice. He stated outright that he had no time for learning modern 
methods of treating children and had no interest in it suggesting that the 
mother could devote some time absorbing the concepts of child guidance. He 
was sceptical for a much longer time than the mother about the possibility of 
the clinic treatment doing R good; even when distinct improvement had 
taken place he would suggest that it would only last for a short time and, when 
even more definite improvement had taken place and the misbehaviour had 
ceased, he ‘‘reluctantly admitted’’ that the child had not done anything wrong. 
He would talk in front of the child that he did not expect the delinquency to 
end and that he was sure he would end up in jail. This is a very common 
parental attitude and does not help the child at all in getting over his troubles. 
Indeed, it makes a very large number of children indulge all the more in their 
misbehaviour, as if to vindicate or justify the parent’s attitude. The father 
would not cooperate in any real way. He never attended the clinic for inter- 
pretative types of attitude therapy even after he found some improvement in 
the child. Such then was the type of father the clinic had to deal with in this 
case as in many others and this considerably delays the marked improvement 
which follows often when there is a desire to understand the reasons for the 
child’s delinquency and when the attitude is one of genuine cooperation. 
Turning now to the mother, the maternal attitude to some degree was of 
the ‘‘over-protecting’’ type so frequently found in the mothers of the children 
brought to the clinic. The mother in this case seemed to derive much satisfac- 
tion in keeping the child dependent on her. Marital discord and lack of 
emotional satisfaction in the marital relationship frequently makes the mother 
turn to her son for a close emotional bond wherein she derives satisfaction in 
an over-protecting and over-solicitous attachment to him keeping him depen- 
dent on her the while. Often such an over-protective attitude makes the child 
unduly dependent on her and he turns to her for help in facing situations which 
other boys of the same age are able to face themselves. Such a passive 
suggestible type of child often takes to delinquency or misbehaviour. In this 
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case it was noticed that R was an unduly suggestible type, and his behaviour 
appeared to be partly dependent on this increased suggestibility; he seemed to 
be particularly susceptible to the bad influence of older boys and gangs. 

Apart from the over-protecting aspect of the mother’s relationship with 
R, there is also the factor of maternal favouritism and spoiling. Work with 
the mother carried out by the social worker in the beginning was mainly in 
the nature of attempting to alter her attitude of over- protection, favouritism and 
spoiling pointing out to her the ill effects on the child of making him too depen- 
dent on her and how it would make for trouble in future as he would not be 
able to stand on his own legs. Her co-operative attitude coupled with her faith 
in the ability of the clinic ultimately to effect a cure were very helpful points 
and mitigated the difficulties usually encountered with over-protective mothers. 
The type of therapy utilised with the mother was largely in the nature of 
suggestion and education rather than of an interpretative type, as the causes 
of her over-protection had not been explored fully and the marital disharmony 
which played an important part in her over-protection was not admitted or 
discovered until later on in the treatment. Then again work with her included 
educational work on child-upbringing with special reference to her child as 
also on how to manage the house-hold and keep the home in better order so as 
diminish the parental disharmony, as much of this was due to the father’s feel- 
ing that the mother did not know how to run the house, keep it tidy, and was 
too disinterested and lazy in general house work. 

It must be admitted however that help in this direction and the 
absence of opportunity for systematic and concentrated efforts to bring about 
more harmonious relations between the parents was not able to bring about a 
very distinct improvement as regards the disharmony, and the mother actually 
invoked the law, applied for a separation and came back to the husband 
on the advice of the Magistrate to give the marriage a further trial. It is likely 
however that the attempts of the social worker did play some part in making 
her decide this and in the subsequent better relations between the husband 
and wife. 

Finally apart from work with the child and parents, efforts were made 
to explain the situation to the teachers of the school as well. The home situa- 
tion was explained to the teacher and the need for a sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude towards the child was stressed. It was suggested also that as 
far as possible it would be best to avoid sending complaints to the father and 
instead the complaints should be sent to the clinic. It was also suggested 
that R should be encouraged to take part in games and other school activities. 

In this way while working with the child, with the parents and with the 
school, and exercising patience and perseverance over temporary relapses, it was 
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noticed that R gradually gave up his stealing for which he was referred to the 
clinic and in addition a change for the better in the personality was brought 
about in the direction of making him less anti-social, removing his reactions of 
withdrawal and making him interested in recreational activities outside the 
school. It does not, of course, follow for certain that such a happy outcome 
might not have followed without the child guidance approach but it does 
appear likely that the child receiving such treatment with the rehabilitation 
of his personality, the building up of his interests, and the modification of 
the undesirable parental attitude is less likely to relapse and become a con- 
firmed delinquent or criminal than if he had been left where he was at the 
time of his referal to the clinic. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE ( 1861-1941) 





TENDER ‘gardener’ of the spirit’s finest flowers, a great ‘fruitgatherer’ 
A of all peoples’ cultures, a ‘ great sentinel’ of human rights and values, 

passed away on August seventh. Like the Sun, after which he was 
named, during the eighty years of his sojourn here, he shed light and warmth 
on his age, vitalized the mental and moral soil of his land, revealed unknown 
horizons of thought, and spanned the arch that divides the East from the 
West. Like a ‘ crescent moon’ he embraced in the arch all humanity. 

He wove garlands of musical poetry. His music was each a gem of 
melody set in exquisite verse; his paintings revealed the original artist in 
him; his stories were permeated with that human touch of sympathy, under- 
standing and kindliness. His essays, speeches and books on religion and 
other philosophical subjects vibrated with a grand passion for justice, equity 
and world brotherhood. His philosophy of life and ideals were concretised 
in the institution he founded—Santiniketan. His zeal for social service, 
especially in favour of the poor villagers, was expressed in the activities at 
Sriniketan. There was nothing that he touched which did not bear the 
imprint of his genius. 

Versatility, vitality, unceasing creation of new modes of expression, 
‘‘as old and new at once as nature’s self’’—this was the outstanding quality 
of Rabindranath’s genius. These qualities by themselves are sufficient to 
place him in the rank of the world’s greatest masters of creative expression. 
But he was more than a mere creator of beautiful forms. He was a great 
teacher, a great lover of humanity, an untiring crusader on the side of truth 
and justice. He protested against anything, anywhere, that disrupted the 
harmony of the human family. His nationalism was not in terms of local 
patriotism, but borne out of a desire to set right the discordant note in the 
great symphony of a family of nations. Like Plato, he had brought heaven 
and earth nearer each other but, unlike Plato, the earth he loved was the 
habitation of all mankind and not of one particular race or tribe to which he 
happened to belong. The religion he preached was the religion of man; the 
renunciation he extolled was not of this world, but of those base passions of 
cupidity and hatred which distorted man’s life on this planet; the freedom for 
which he fought was not the freedom of one people, or race or caste to exploit 
another, but the freedom of the human personality from all that stifles it, 
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whether it be the tyranny of an external organization or the worse tyranny of 
man’s own blind passion for power. A)Jl his life he had pleaded and striven 
for social justice, for the right of the poor for material well-being, of the 
citizen to self-government, of the ignorant to knowledge, of the child to 
natural development, of the woman to equal dignity with man. He was 
indeed a genius, and he dedicated himself to the good of all humanity. India 
claims him and the world owns him. 


BOMBAY LOSES A PIONEER 


R.CLIFFORD Manshardt arrived in Bombay some 16 years ago as a mis- 
D sionary of the American Board of Foreign Missions. He assumed charge 
of the directorship of Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Byculla, a novel 
institution in India. Social Settlements, Neighbourhood Houses and Community 
Centers are popular in America and England. Unlike many other social ser- 
vice agencies, which are by and large eleemosynary in their activities, Settle- 
ments and Neighbourhood Houses are community-building agencies. They are 
the concrete expressions of the desire to interpret democracy in social terms 
and are indications of the Christian Movement toward humanitarianism. True 
to the genius of the Christian Denomination—the Congregational Mission to 
which he belonged, and in line with the traditionally liberal education he has 
had at his University—Chicago University—Dr. Manshardt started out in 
India at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House to ‘‘ pioneer on social frontiers.’’ 
He came and lived in Byeulla as a ‘good neighbour’ to all alike—Hindus, Moha- 
medans, Jews, Christians, Parsees and others. The type of work he was doing 
and the efficiency behind it made him a reputed social worker in Bombay. 
Other agencies and committees engaged in social work sought his advice and 
guidance. The number of Committees on which he served were many. He 
was appointed as the Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. It was he who in- 
spired the Trustees of the above Fund to establish the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work in Bombay of which he was the Director. Professional 
education for social work was not available in India before the school was 
started. Patience, hard work, efficiency, progressiveness, open-mindedness, 
non-communalism and other like qualities were the marked features of his 
personality. 

How much the Bombay public appreciated his services, admired and 
loved him, can be measured by the number of addresses, presents and fare- 
well parties he was given by various organizations. At the farewell party given 
by his friends and admirers, Sir Sorabji Saklatwala well expressed in his speech 
what the Bombay Public thought of him. We take the liberty of quoting the 
speech in full below:— 
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We haye met here this evening to bid farewell to our old and valued friends, Dr, 
Clifford Manshardt and Mrs. Manshardt who have rendered, conspicuous social service to our 
City. 

Social service is a type of work which calls for many outstanding and unusual qualities. 
It demands, firstly, a sensitivity to the misery and sufferings of our less fortunate fellow- 
beings. Secondly, it requires a live civic consciousness which regards the relief of such dis- 
tress among the primary duties of a good citizen ; and lastly, it needs a capacity to translate 
goodwill into positive action, so that the greatest good might be rendered to the greatest 
number. ; 

It is Bombay’s fortune that Dr. Manshardt possesses these qualities in a great measure. 
I have had the pleasure of being associated with Dr. Manshardt in some of his activities, 
notably in connection with the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, As Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work, Dr. Manshardt has rendered services to Bombay, whose 
value and extent only those who have watched him at work can genuinely appreciate. 

I have always been struck by the thoroughness of his methods. To every task, large or 
small he has brought not only a rare spirit of service but an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
Attention to details is the mark of a good administrator, and Dr. Manshardt during his sixteen 
years at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House has shown himself a very able organiser. I do not 
know if he entertains any preferences in regard to the institutions with which his social work 
in Bombay has brought him in contact, but I am sure the Nagpada Neighbourhood House 
with the Tata School of Social Work are very near his heart. 

To both these institutions Dr. Manshardt has dedicated some of the best years of his 
life in India, and Iam only stating a widely acknowledged fact when I say that their popu- 
larity today is due primarily to his enthusiasm and hard work. With the Nagpada Neigh- 
bourhood House his associations go back to 1925; the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work was opened in June, 1936, and Dr. Manshardt has worked there as Director since 
its inception. Both institutions in their varied ways, offered large scope for Dr, Manshardt's 
unusual talents. He gave to them of his best, and Bombay today has reason to be proud of 
these institutions and of the man who did so much to establish their reputation. 

At the Nagpada Neighbourhood House Dr. Manshardt gave practical proof of his ability 
as a social worker, What started as an experiment is now an institution, generally recognised 
by welfare workers as a model of its kind. I like to think that in many ways it expresses 
what I can only call the Manshardt spirit. Walk into the Nagpada Neighbourhood House 
any evening, and what a bee-hive of activity the place is, Young men of the district crowd 
its rooms. You see some of them animatedly playing games ; others listening to a lecture in 
the hall below; yet others holding a musical ‘soiree’ while some are to be found in the fine 
reading room on the premises, which I think houses one of the best sociological libraries in 
Bombay. Why do I say it expresses the Manshardt spirit ? Because I think, in its happiness, 
contentment and activity, the place faithfully reflects the spirit of useful work, humbly 
rendered, which is so typical of Dr. Manshardt. 

Of this spirit I personally have had practical proof in Dr. Manshardt’s work at the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Briefly, the Tata Graduate School aims 
at establishing Indian social work on a scientific basis. Its object is to stimulate social 
research and to provide both theoretical and practical training to students anxious to render 
service as welfare workers. If the institution today has amply justified its existence it is due 
primarily to the pioneer work of its Director, Dr. Manshardt. He largely inspired the under. 
taking, and to instil in students a living sense of service was to him a labour of love. How 
many anxious hours, days, weeks and months he devoted to the preliminary work which pre- 
ceded the establishment of this institution only those associated with its founding know, I 
will say this : that nobody laboured more faithfully to bring this school to fruition than Dr. 
Manshardt, and having helped to establish it, nobody worked harder to make it a really worth- 
while institution, 
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Dr. Manshardt’s spirit of humanity, of service for his fellowmen could not but be in- 
fectious. To me, as to many people in Bombay who have watched his work over many years, 
Dr. Manshardt has taught one useful lesson, It is this: that an idealist need not necessarily 
be unpractical and that a practical idealist is worth his weight in gold. Dr. Manshardt has 
worked for over fifteen years to bring to the poor and afflicted of our city a little more happi- 
ness, a little more human kindliness, warmth and good feeling. 

Indeed, Dr. Manshardt has touched nothing which he has not humanised. There is 
certainly no aspect of social welfare which he has not at one time or another attempted to 
illumine and improve, Education has benefited from his knowing and kindly touch. Three 
years ago as Chairman of the Bombay Government Committee on Adult Education, Dr. 
Manshardt produced a report which bears the impress of his wise and informed sympathy, 
and which has largely inspired the province's adult education policy. His many books and 
pamphlets bear eloquent testimony to his varied interests. He has made authoritative 
contributions to problems so varied as juvenile delinquency, municipal administration, 
sociological services, the treatment of prisoners and the Hindu-Muslim problem. 

No doubt Bombay loses in Dr. Manshardt a very useful citizen. We have no such thing 
in Bombay as the conferment of the City’s Freedom, but Dr, Manshardt in fact needs from 
us no civic embellishment. His example of service, quietly and selflessly rendered, will re- 
main as our inspiration, He Jeaves behind him something more precious than mere grandiose 
achievement. 

On behalf of those gathered at this meeting I offer you, Dr. Manshardt, our gratitude 
for all you have done and our good wishes for the many, many years of useful service which 
we are confident still lie before you and, may I hope on behalf of all here present, that where- 
ever the future may find you, you will sometimes remember Bombay as a city still dear and 
near to you. 


It is only to a person of rare abilities and vision that such unstinted 
praise is generally given. 

Among his multifarious activities he also wrote articles and pamphlets, 
edited and wrote books and did research work on Indian problems. Through 
these fifteen years at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House and in his other 
activities in India, Dr. Manshardt had maintained and tried to apply a faith 
as essential alike to all religions and to any political or social democratic 
order. The faith of this spirit found expression not in creed but in deed, 
not in ritual but in the sacraments of daily life ; not in the propaganda of any 
sect that must necessarily be divisive, but in the promotion of sentiments 
and interests held in common by all real faiths; not in exclusive communions 
whose fellowships are to be cherished by individual adherents, but by the 
all-inclusive community-consciousness to be extended to all mankind. All 
his efforts were to promote good-will to understand one another, to inter- 
pret misunderstood attitudes and situations, to reconcile and be reconciled to 
differences of taste and temperament, race and religion, heritage and aspira- 
tions, and through service and sacrifice find meaning for life. 

He left India because family reasons made it necessary for him to return 
to America. We are glad to note that he has been appointed as Professor 
of Social Ethies in the Pacifie School of Religion in California. He is also 
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offered the rare privilege of giving the ‘ Earl Lectures’ there this autumn. In 
all his manifold activities, Mrs. Manshardt stood by him and gave him her 
best support. Her hospitality and genuine interest in people have been greatly 
appreciated. Their numerous friends, one and all, wish Dr. Manshardt 
and his family, happiness and prosperity and a long life of equally useful 
service wherever they may happen to be. Bombay owes a lot to him and 
now that he is gone, Bombay has lost a good social worker and we miss our 
smiling Director. 


HINDU LAW REFORM 


[P\HE Hindu Law Committee, which was appointed to examine certain recent 
[' acts and bills pertaining to Hindu Women’s Right to Property Law, has 

recently submitted their report in accordance with their terms of refer- 
ence. This report has just been published. In concurrence with the bulk of 
answers received by the Committee in reply to their questionnaires and accord- 
ing to their own judgment, they had recommended inter alia that no satisfactory 
basis for legislation could be found without a comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of Hindu Law. It therefore has been decided that the Committee 
should continue to sit in order that they might undertake a complete survey 
commencing with the review of the Law of Succession. Thereafter the Com- 
mittee intend to take up for consideration the Law of Marriage. 

‘The Rau Committee was appointed in January this year to examine 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act of 1937, (as amended by Act XI 
of 1938), with particular reference to five private Bills, and to suggest such 
amendments to the Act as would, first, resolve the doubts felt as to the construe- 
tion of the Act; secondly, clarify the nature of the right conferred by the Act 
upon the widow; and thirdly, remove any injustice that may have been done 
by the Act to the daughter; and to examine and advise on Mr. K. Santanam’s 
Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amendment) Bill and Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Separate Residence and Maintenance Bill. 

‘*The report sets out the defects in the Acts of 1937 and 1938 which the 
Committee themselves detected, or which were brought to their notice. 
“Defects of this kind,’’ the Committee state, ‘‘are inevitable in piecemeal 
legislation effecting fundamenal changes in Hindu Law. The only safe course 
is not to make any fundamental changes by brief, isolated acts; if fundamental 
changes have to be made, it is wisest to survey the whole field and enact a code, 
if not of the whole of Hindu Law, at least of those branches of it which are 
necessarily affected by the contemplated legislation.’’ 

‘‘We do not suggest,’’ the Committee continue, ‘‘that all parts of the 
law should be taken in hand at once. The most urgent part, namely, the law 
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of succession, (including, of course, women’s rights in that connection), may 
be taken up first; then the law of marriage and soon. After the law relating 
to each part has thus been reduced to statutory form, the various Acts may he 
consolidated into a single code. We suggest this as a reasonable compromise 
between piecemeal legislation and wholesale codification.’’ 

The Committee next discuss what should be done with the Acts now in 
force until a comprehensive law of succession can be prepared. Suggestions 
in the answers to the questionnaire that the Acts should be repealed are 
dismissed as ‘‘unthinkable’’ primarily on the ground that these Acts have 
established an important principle laid down 2,500 years ago, but also because 
they have conferred rights on the faith of which important transactions have 
already been entered into. 

On the question of amending the two Acts, the Committee express their 
doubts as to the urgency or wisdom of amending legislation in the present 
circumstances, as this is not the time for controversial legislation. ‘‘If there 
are obscurities and anomalies in the Acts, let the courts remove them as and 
when occasion arises, so that the shock of each decision has time to die down 
before the next one comes.’’ 

After examining Bills promoted by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Dr. 
Deshmukh and others, the Committee express the opinion that these may well 
await the codification suggested. Discussing what should be done with the 
Acts of 19387 and 1988 pending codification, the Committee express the view 
that, as there is no question of repeal, they must either be amended or left 
unamended. They hold that amendment is inadvisable at present but they have 
drawn up the rough draft of an amending Bill (given as an appendix to the 
report), in case it is considered that the Acts ought not to be left unamended 
for the time being. 

In conclusion “‘the recommendation which we should like to stress most 
‘is that relating tothe preparation, in gradual stages, 


‘ 


strongly,’’ they declare, 
of a complete code of Hindu law... The aim should be, as far as possible, 
to arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid anything likely to arouse acrimonious 
controversy. This need not mean any real slowing down of the pace of reform, 
for true reform proceeds by persuasion rather than coercion. Our own experi- 
ence leads us to believe that a substantial measure of agreement will be possible, 
provided reformer and conservative resolve to appeal to the best in each 
other.’’ 

There is no doubt that Hindu Law is at present in a state of confusion 
on account of piecemeal legislation in the past and various 1ulings given by the 
courts in India and London. Its immemorial antiquity, its sanctity, its 
various schools and, above all, the conflicting rulings of a multitude of 
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judicial tribunals, all make for uncertainty and bewilderment. Many of 
its doctrines were found to be obsolete and unsuited to modern concepts 
and conditions, with the result that it is now nearly a century since Hindu 
Law has been subjected to a continuous process of legislative tinkering in 
order to bring it into line with contemporary social opinion. 

The most important point to consider is the basis of authority on which 
the reforms are to be effected. Are they to be justified by new interpretations 
of Hindu Shastras or on the basis of justice, equality and modern concepts of 
society ? Hinduism, with all its differentiation of castes and sects, has in its 
tradition many points of unequal treatment of its devotees. Privileges for 
members of higher castes and absolute denial of even elementary rights to the 
low castes, double standard of marriage Jaws for men and women, and other 
discriminatory laws are too antiquated for modern days. It is not the sacred 
scriptures but a new social consciousness that should bethe basis of codifica- 
tion of law. No longer could we deny human rights to any member of Indian 
Society on grounds of either tradition or scriptural authority. We have 
observed the difficulties arising out of a reliance on seriptural passages while 
attempting a social reform long overdue as, for instance, in the removal of 
untouchability. Both in the economic and social sphere the privileged classes 
are seldom willing to give up their privileges howsoever undeserving they 
may be. 

We are glad to note that the All-India Women’s Conference has em- 
phasized the need for a radical change and a complete overhaul of the Hindu 
Law. <A demand forthe enactment of a universal equitable law to replace 
the different personal laws was made by them recently in the course of a 
statement. ‘‘In appraising the values of all personal laws, sex equality, 
consistent with social well-being, is one guiding principle,’’ says the state- 
ment. ‘‘Women in all estates should have equal rights with men in the 
matter of acquisition, holding and disposal of property. We realize that the 
most important of all economic rights is to work and to have facilities therefor. 
The main idea, however, behind this demand is not so much the economic 
relief it will afford as the lost dignity for womanhood as well as equal status 
with man that will be regained by it.’’ 

While they do not want a lowering of the moral standard in regard to 
marriage, they point out: ‘‘One-sided obligations have reduced our high 
ideals of marriage to a mockery. Desertion of wives is a common occurrence. 
We want polygamy abolished ; we want the consent of both the parties made 


obligatory for marriage and we advocate that the dissolution of marriage be 
permitted on specific grounds.’’ 
These demands by women themselves reveal the disabilities. There is 
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no better way of self recovery other than through some vital upheaval from 
within and this we notice among the women of India. Any reform that would 
come as gifts and grants and concessions from without will not be worth so 
much as that gained by concerted action and legitimate demands. We hope 
that the Hindu Law Reform Committee will rise to the occasion and respond 
to the legitimate demands of all who are suffering under the antiquated laws. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


NEW Institution, The Lighthouse for the Blind, has been founded in 
Calcutta to ameliorate the conditions of the adult blind through educa- 
tion and employment. Its aims parallel those of the American 

Foundation for the Blind, New York, and the National Institute for the Blind, 
London. The features, which distinguish it from the existing Schools for the 
Blind, are that (a) it aspires to be a clearing house throughout the country, 
answering and advising on questions relative to the welfare of the blind, and 
(b) it attempts to cater to the needs of the adult blind. The objects of the 
Institution, as announced are : 
(i) To educate the Adult Blind. 

(ii) To Braille-print books for the Blind. 

(iii) To educate the Blind-Deaf-Mute persons. 

(iv) To establish a Department of General Welfare, Publicity and 

Placement. 

The attempt is highly laudable, and the Institute deserves every en- 
couragement in the shape of moral and financial support. To realise its goals, 
it will need not only an enormous amount of money but also capable, qualified 
and experienced workers. It is gratifying to note that some financial assist- 
ance has been promised though much more would be needed to put its 
elaborate programme into effect. The Lighthouse has been started at the 
initiative of the visually handicapped scholar of the Calcutta University, Mr. 
Subodh Chandra Roy, who is Professor of Education of the Blind at the same 
University. Many philanthropists, public men and educationists of Calcutta 
have promised to give their generous support to the scheme. We hope that, 
with the Rt. Hon. Lord Sinha as its President, the Institute will in due course 
achieve its objectives. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 


\HE Annual Report for the year 1940 of the Indian Red Cross Socicty 
opens with the following statement: ‘‘The close of the year 1940 marks 
the coming of age of the Indian Red Cross Society in its record of useful 

service rendered in the course of human welfare.’’ By its Act of Constitution 
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one of the primary duties of the Society is the relief of sickness, suffering or 
distress caused by the operation of war. But the Society is interested in other 
activities as well. The objects to which the funds of the Indian Red Cross 
Society may be applied under its Act of Constitution are :— 

(1) The care of the sick and wounded men of His Majesty’s Forces, 
whether still on the active list or demobilised. 

(2) Thecare of those suffering from tuberculosis having regard in the 
first place to soldiers and sailors whether they have contracted the disease on 
active service or not. 

(3) Child welfare. 

(4) Work parties to provide the necessary garments, etc., for hospitals 
and health institutions in need of them. 

(5) Assistance required in all branches of nursing, health and welfare 
work, ancillary to any organizations which have or may come into being in 
India and which are recognised by the Society. 

(6) Home Service Ambulance Work. 

(7) Provision of comforts and assistance to members of His Majesty’s 
Forces, whether on the active list or demobilised. 

(8) Such other cognate objects as may, from to time, be approved by 
the Society. 

(9) The expenses of management of the Society and its Branches and 
affiliated Societies and Bodies. © 

(10) The representation of the Society on or at International or other 
Committees formed for furthering objects similar to those of the Society. 

Among its activities, apart from the wartime work, there are many other 
useful social welfare activities carried on by the Society which, the report 
says, have not been curtailed. 

In the field of international relief alone, a total sum of Rs. 381,000 was 
contributed to the Turkish Red Crescent for relief work in the devastated areas 
of Anatolia in Turkey after the earthquake. To meet the needs of refugees 
from the invaded countries of Europe a total sum of Rs. 60,000 was sent. 
A sum of Rs. 100,000 transferred to the Indian Red Cross from H. E. the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for relief work among French refugees was also 
remitted to the India Office for the same purpose. 

In India, help has been rendered in the famine-stricken district of Hassar 
inthe Punjab. Propaganda on the prevention of blindness and education of 
the people through the medium of cinema films on various health subjects have 
been carried on. The Maternity and Child Welare Bureau of the Society has 
been doing good work for the last 10 years. The three Health Schools at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Poona, maintained and aided by the Red Cross, are producing 
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trained personnel to undertake maternity and child welfare work ona wide scale. 

The story of the origin and growth of the Red Cross Society is interest- 
ing. Of the wide flung humanitarian movements which have arisen during the 
past century the Red Cross is the most extensive in its reach and probably the 
most popular in its appeal. To its founders its present scope would have 
seemed an impossible ideal. 

The battle, in which the French defeated the Austrians at Solferino on 
June 24, 1859, furnished the necessary conditions for the origin of the Red 
Cross. The suffering of the men on that day made a deep impression on Henri 
Dunant of Geneva who was helping to care for the wounded. Three years 
later he published a book Un Souvenir de Solferino in which he ealled for 
official recognition of the neutrality of wounded soldiers and advocated the 
formation of international organizations retained in times of peace for the 
relief of men wounded in battle. Dunant’s book aroused considerable interest, 
and impressed particularly the Societie Genevoise d’Utilité Publique. <As a 
result of the efforts of the Society, a conference was held in Geneva in 1863 
which was attended by representatives of 16 European States. The following 
year a diplomatic conference, convoked by the Swiss Federal Council, signed 
a convention in which the governments represented agreed to sanction the 
formation of relief societies, to acknowledge the neutrality of wounded men and 
of all persons and services engaged in their relief and to recognize the emblem 
of Red Cross on a white back ground, to be used by those services engaged in 
relief work. By the end of 1864 nearly all the great European Powers had 
signed the Geneva Convention. In 1930, there were 57 officially recognized 
societies, covering practically the entire world, with a total membership of 
20 million persons. In Turkey, Egypt and part of Russia, a Red Crescent has 
been substituted for the Red Cross, and the emblem of the Red Lion and Sun 
is recognised as equivalent in Persia. 

The organization of ‘the Red Cross is extremely decentralized. The 
International Red Cross Committee is the official central body, but it has no 
governing functions. The work of the Red Cross during the World War 
brought it dramatically to the focus of public attention. Both during and after 
the War its services were much in need. In 1919 the League of Red Cross 
Societies was set up in Paris. The purpose of the League is to afford a central 
organization for the humanitarian activities, both national and international, 
of the Red Cross in times of peace, and one of its fundamental principles is 
absolute freedom from political and religious discrimination. In times of 
famine, epidemies, cyclones, earthquakes and floods, the Red Cross has proved 
such a reliable instrument for prompt and effective assistance that its service 
in disaster relief has developed into one of its most important functions, 
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In the field of public health the League of Red Cross Societies co-operate 
with existing institutions and serve as a centre for information and propa- 
ganda. There is also a Junior Division. The Junior Red Cross teaches 
school children the elements of healthful living and attempts to inculeate in 
them a sense of civie responsibility. 


WAR AGAINST CANCER IN INDIA 


Tata Memorial Hospital 
N PAREL, a semi-suburban region in the City of Bombay, stands a new 
| ultra-modern building—the Tata Memorial Hospital which was opened 
recently. Dedicated to the treatment of Cancer and allied diseases, the 
Tata Memorial Hospital is equipped with the most modern scientific means to 
wage war against cancer in India where, it is estimated, every twelfth man 
and every eighth woman is a victim to this scourge. The hospital is a model 
institution of its type in the entire East and is the latest link in the munificent 
chain of useful and humanitarian Tata benefactions and endowments. 

As to how the Hospital will fight cancer in India, Dr. V. R. Khanolkar, 
M. D. ( London ), its Director of Laboratories, writes: — 

‘The establishment of a hospital devoted to cancer research in Bombay 
on the lines of the Memorial Hospital in New York is a departure which takes 
into account the shortcomings of purely experimental institutions in other 
parts of the world. 

‘*The Tata Memorial Hospital is particularly fortunate inasmuch as 
the Trustees have been far-sighted enough to organize a place where, bedsides 
study, treatment and laboratory research would be intimately co-ordinated 
and the clinician will be a research worker, and a laboratory investigator will 
have an opportunity of extending the experience gained from the laboratory 
to the hospital patient. 

‘The institution is unique in its conception inasmuch as most of the 
clinicians and the whole of the iaboratory staff will be devoting their whole time 
to the work at the institution. 

‘Under the able guidance of an experienced administrator, the staff 
will be relieved from the worries related to administration and will be saved 
from the rush and anxiety attendant on private practice outside the hospital. 
Frequent conferences will tend to formulate a unified programme of work and 
it is hoped that the institution will develop into a training place for medical 
practitioners from all over the country who will be called upon to treat malignant 
diseases. 

‘The institution has received much valuable advice from similar institu- 
tions in England and has had the good fortune to receive encouragement and 
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unstinted technical assistance from directors of cancer foundations in the 
United States of America. To mention only a few names the guidance from 
persons like Drs. Ewing and Rhoads at the Memorial Hospital, New York, Dr. 
Murphy at the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Little at Bar Harbour is sure to 
encourage the workers to live up to the high standards set before them by the 
leaders in cancer research today. 

‘‘As has been mentioned before, cancer research is no longer a simple 
procedure; it needs the co-operation of skilled pathologists, chemists, physicists, 
as well as clinicians, who would be required to handle very expensive and 
elaborate equipment. It is not generally recognised that cancer research 
requires years of training and experience by different men in specialised fields 
of study. 

‘All this implies large endowments and considerable expense and it is 
hoped that, when the institution has established its value to the community, 
philanthropists in this country would not be lagging behind in supporting an 
institution conceived on such progressive lines and would vie with men whose 
financial assistance enables similar institutions to undertake important re- 
searches in other countries.’’ 

The Tata Memorial Hospital is one of the latest additions to the philan- 
thropic monuments of the House of Tata. Unlike many other philanthropic 
and charitable funds here and in foreign countries, Tata Trusts are unique. 
They were not created as social luxuries out of abundance. They are not 
‘*social-climbing’’ ladders for the benefit of the members of the Tata House. 
They are not ‘‘tainted money’’ offered for charitable purposes as atonement 
for the dubious ways in which such money is generally accumulated. On 
the other hand, The Tata Charities are the expressions of a basic philosophy 
of life and vision of the members of the House. 

In one way or another, almost every rupee of the Tata fortunes has 
gone back to the people of India without any distinction of caste or creed. 
The flow of the Tata fortunes has thus been productive in the highest sense. 
Capital accumulated from trade has been employed in pioneering and building 
up industries, and the surplus has been poured back to its souree—the people 
of India—through the Tata Charities. 

It is estimated that the House of Tata controls today trusts for philan- 
thropic purposes started by members of the House amounting to Rs. 40 000,000 
($ 12,000,000). It has spent in charity, since the foundation of its trusts, no 
less than Rs. 15,000,000. These trusts own over three-fourths of the capital 
of Tata Sons Limited, and over three-fourths of the profits of Tata Sons 
Limited, consequently go to swell the Trust Funds. 

Unrivalled in cosmopolitanism, unsurpassed in resources, inimitable 10 
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varieties of interests, Tata Trusts stand unique in the philanthropic horizon 
in India. Among many others, the Indian Institute of Science, the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work and the Tata Memorial Hospital 
reveal the broad basis on which the trust funds are expended. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT NOT TO ACT NOW ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR ENQUIRY COMMITTEE REPORT 


({\HE Textile Labour Inquiry Committee was appointed by the Congress 

[' Government in Bombay in October 1937 to investigate into the question 

of the adequacy of wages and other allied matters in connection with the 
textile industry in the Bombay Province. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were : 

(1) To examine the wages paid to workers having regard to the hours, 
efficiency and conditions of work in the various centres of the textile industry 
in the Province, to enquire, in this regard, into the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the wages earned in relation to a living wage standard and, if they are found 
in any occupation, centre or unit of industry to be inadequate, to enquire into 
and report upon the reasons therefor, and to make recommendations regarding 
(a) the establishment of a minimum wage, (b) measures which the employers, 
the employees and the Government should take to improve the wage level, 
(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on night-sbift, and the regulation 
of night-shift work, (d) standardisation of wages and musters, and (e) the 
methods of automatic adjustment of wages in future. 

(2) To report whether in view of the present condition of the industry 
an immediate increase in wages can be given in any occupation, centre or unit 
of the industry, pending the conclusion of the Committee’s work and the pre- 
paration of its Report and to make recommendations in this behalf. 

(3) To report on any matters germane to the above. 

The Committee submitted an interim report in February 1938 recom- 
mending an increase in wages. This recommendation was accepted by 
Government (Congress) and was carried out by Millowners. Roughly these 
entailed an addition to the wages bill of 9 per cent. for Ahmedabad, 11°9 per 
cent. for Bombay and 14'3 per cent. for Sholapur. 

The Committee submitted its final unanimous report in July 1940. By then 
the Congress Government had resigned and the Governor was carrying on with 
the assistance of an advisory council. The report was released for publication 
in June 1941, i.e. ten months after it was submitted. The following is a brief 
summary of the main conclusions and recommendations of the Committee : 

** Living Wage Standard.—For a typical family ofia husband, wife and 
two children, the range of total expenditure for maintaining a living wage 
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standard we calculate at between Rs. 50 and Rs. 55 for Bombay and at Rs. 45 
and Rs. 50 for Ahmedabad. For Sholapur the range would be about Rs. 3 
to Rs. 5 less than for Ahmedabad, and the range for the other centres could 
be approximately determined by making similar appropriate allowances. 

‘*Barring the higher grades of occupation such as those of sizers and 
warpers, and a section of the best paid weavers in the bigger centres of the 
industry, earnings in all other occupations fail to come up to the living wage 
standard. For the large bulk of the workers, indeed, earnings fall far short 
of the standard. 

‘* Minimum Wage.—We recommend that a Trade Board should be set up 
for the cotton textile industry of this Province and that its powers and con- 
stitution should be similar to those of the Trade Boards established under the 
British Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. It should be composed of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and workers and should also 
contain some independent persons. The main duty of the Trade Board shall 
be to fix minimum time and/or piece rates for as large a body of workers 
included in the industry as possible. 

‘‘ Standardisation of Wagcs.—In response to a request from the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, and after consulting Government in the matter, 
we have drawn up a scheme of standardization of wages for mills in Bombay. 
We recommend that Government should appoint, as early as possible, after the 
scheme of standardisation of wages is brought into operation, a Standardisa- 
tion Committee for Bombay for the purpose of attending to the working out of 
details of the scheme, watching its operation and making suitable adjustments 
in it. 

‘Automatic Adjustment of Wages.—We do not recommend that any 
attempt be made to set up arrangements for the automatic adjustment of wages 
in the cotton textile industry. 

‘‘ Working of Shifts.—We recommend that textile mills cease work for a 
period of at least six consecutive hours between the hours of 12 midnight and 
7 a.m. except when a three-shift system is permitted and that a two-shift 
system should be allowed only on the basis of two shifts of 84 hours each, 
exclusive of half an hour’s interval for rest for each shift. This reeommenda- 
tion will not only adequately meet the objection to night-shift without in- 
volving its entire abolition, but will also secure to the employers all the advan- 
tages of two-shift work. 

‘‘We recommend that whenever night-shift in a faetory is stopped, 
workers should be retained in employment according to the length of their 


service. This safeguard will meet the main objection of the workers to a change- 
over, and we, therefore, recommend that a monthly change should be made 
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compulsory by law. We recommend that once any type of night work is started, 
it should be continued for a minimum period of three months. We do not 
favour the working of three shifts, as it involves work after midnight. 

‘“We suggest that the All-India Industrial Council, the early establish- 
ment of which is urged by us, should examine the question of regulating night- 
shift for the whole country. 

** Rationalization.—We recommend the setting up of a Rationalization 
Committee to be appointed by Government consisting of three representatives 
of employers and three representatives of workers, with two expert assessor 
members, presided over by an independent Chairman not connected with the 
textile industry. The function of the Committee should be to examine 
schemes of rationalization submitted to it by employers and also to hear 
complaints and disputes arising out of such schemes already introduced. The 
Committee should enquire whether working conditions of the nature we have 
set forth have been established to its satisfaction. 

‘‘The essence of the success of any efficiency scheme is that it should be 
launched with the co-operation of those who have to work it. 

‘‘We recommend that the workers to be retrenched should be those with 
the shortest length of service and that an employer dismissing workers on 
account of the introduction of efficiency measures should pay out-of-work 
gratuity to the retrenched worker with service of one year or more at the rate 
of one week’s pay for every six months’ service exceeding a period of one year 
subject to a maximum of six weeks’ pay. Workers with twelve months’ 
service should receive two weeks’ pay. 

** Financial and Industrial Reorganisation.—We recommend that an All- 
India Industrial Council should be established in the immediate future to deal 
with the problems relating to the cotton textile industry in the various Pro- 
vinees and Indian States. While we do not favour the imposition of any 
restriction on the payment of dividends, we recommend that, when questions 
of the capacity of the industry to pay are under examination, a standard should 
be kept in view for a fair return to the shareholder and that this return cannot 
be placed at a figure which is much in excess of the average return on long- 
term gilt-edged securities in the period under examination. 

‘*Social Legislation.—We recommend that a compulsory and contribu- 
tory sickness insurance scheme in which the employers, the workers and the 
State will all contribute, should be started in Bombay and Ahmedabad in the 
first instance and extended subsequently to the other cotton textile centres in 
the Province. We recommend that the Government of Bombay should devise 
a scheme of unemployment insurance to be brought into operation, in the first 
instance, in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
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‘*Labour Management and Organization.—We recommend that employ- 
ment exchanges should be organized by Government in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur. 

Government should consider the advisability and feasibility of the 
early establishment of Labour Courts to secure speedy and definite disposal of 
complaints from workers as well as employers. 

We recommend that the contract system of engaging labour should be 
abolished as soon as possible. 

The safeguarding of the workers’ right to organize, without intimida- 
tion and discrimination, in order to protect and improve their standards of 
life is the essence of trade unionism, and employers who wish to see the 
growth of a sound trade union movement in this Province should refrain 
from doing anything that would deter workers from exercising their right 
of organization.’’ 

The reforms proposed by the committee are far-reaching, as they stand, 
in view of the present condition of labour in India. But they were long 
overdue. Compared with other countries, we lag far behind in labour legis- 
lation. Yet the Bombay Government has decided to lay aside the report. 
The Government recognise the report as ‘‘ a monumental work of 500 pages. 
It covers the whole organization of the textile industry and some of its recom- 
mendations affect labour in other industries, and its recommendations and dis- 
cussions cover matters of vital interest to industry and labour not only in this 
Province but in the whole of India.’’ But they have arguments for consign- 
ing the report to cold storage. 

‘* Certain of the Committee’s findings, such as those on the living wage 
standard and unemployment insurance, must, under the present economic con- 
ditions in the country,’’ Government tells us, ‘‘be considered as of purely 
theoretical value and academic interest.’’ Are they of academic interest to the 
poor labourer who is getting’‘a sub-subsistence level of wages and the unem- 
ployed who has no resources to fall back upon ? 

The Government go on to add: ‘‘Some of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, e. g., those on sickness insurance, holidays with pay, etc., are of an 
All-India rather than of a provincial character. The recommendations relating 
to such subjects as the establishment of Committees for Rationalisation and 
Standardisation of Wages, the formation of Trade Boards and Labour Courts 
and the establishment of Employment Exchanges will have to be subjected to 
close and careful consideration before any action can be taken onthem. Some 
of the Committee’s recommendations are not of great importance at the moment 
although they may become so at the conclusion of the war. As a whole the 
proposals aim at providing standards for workers at a considerable cost both 
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to the Government and to the textile industry. Before they can be adopted in 
whole or in part, it is necessary to achieve some agreement with other industrial 
Provinces and States, since the adoption of higher standards in one Province 
only is likely to be a handicap to industry and employment in that Provinee.’’ 

The Committee apparently does not agree with the above views; for 
anticipating the Government’s objections, it remarks: ‘‘ It has also been 
maintained that the evaluation of a living wage standard by the Committee 
would penalise, in a special manner, the textile industry of this Provinee, and, 
further, that such evaluation must necessarily be preceded by an All-India 
inquiry covering all industries. We do not accept these ecntentions. We do 
not consider that our work is materially hampered by the absence of data on 
an All-India seale.’’ We must accept the desirability of having uniformity 
of labour legislation; but we do not think it is indispensable to start with. 
Moreover, Bombay can take the lead because it has the largest number of textile 
mills. Bombay Province has no less then 219 textile mills, more than 66 per 
eent. of the total number of spindles and 74 per cent. of total number of power- 
driven looms in India are in operation in the Bombay Province. Progressive 
social legislations are always, by dint of their own merit, potent enough to 
spread to other provinces. Not to act, on the alibi that unless agreement is 
reached with other centres, is sheer folly and must be reactionary in spirit. 

The present economic condition in the country makes the findings on 
living wage standard and unemployment insurance as only of academic interest 
in the eyes of the Government! Are the low-paid wage-earners to wait 
till the economic condition improves to the satisfaction of the Government ? 
In fact, no time could be more suitable than the present when the textil: 
industry is passing through an exceptionally prosperous period, and is, there 
fore, capable of meeting the cost of the reforms. Are the employers so short 
sighted in their policy as not to see the dangers inherent in the refusal to 
grant labour their rightful share ? 

Spokesmen of the workers have expressed their keen disappointment at 
the attitude taken by the Government towards the Committee’s report. How 
unwise and dangerous that attitude is, is emphasized by Mr. N. M. Joshi who 
said that ‘‘ the need for co-ordinated action is obvious but we must realize that 
reforms like legislation for a living wage ete., have become overdue and if 
there is further delay because of the necessity for common action, the workers 
will begin to lose faith in the efficiency of constitutional and evolutionary 
methods of securing reforms.’’ Let us hope that something will be done 
before that happens. 
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AN AMERICAN CHILDREN'S COURT JUDGE'S INDICTMENT 
JUDGE Justin Wise Polier, the thirtyeight-year-old daughter of Rabbj 
J Stephen Wise, has been serving as a judge in the Children’s Court in New 
York. Through these years she has sat in the court watching the pitiful 
procession of broken, bewildered kids, many of whom have committed no 
offence greater than to have been cruelly let down by their parents: A fourteen- 
year-old Negro girl, child of a drunken father and a wanton mother, who has 
become pregnant by her own brother and can searcely grasp what has happened 
to her... . three young shop-lifters whose mothers never wanted them and 
ask only that the Court send them away to an institution ....a little boy who 
had gone truant only because he overheard his mother say that she was going 
to die soon and wanted him to be near her.... 

For six years, Judge Polier was using her limited juridical powers try- 
ing to salvage some of these young lives. New York City has some 1,000,000 
school children. According to Judge Polier, at the present rate 10 per cent. 
of them will eventually pass through mental hospitals or prisons. Child wel- 
fare has certainly made vast strides since the days of the almshouse with its 
indifference, cruelty and regimentation. But why has it failed to reduce the 
number of problem children in New York ? Judge Polier’s analysis and in- 
dictment are as follows: 

‘* Almost every child brought before the Children’s Court reveals the 
failure of parents, schools, churches and the State to provide security and 
opportunities that enable a child to start life well. 

‘Children once admitted to institutions are frequently forgotten. Even 
close parental ties become loosened through prolonged separation. The refer- 
ring agency too often assumes that, having placed the child, its job is done. 
The institutions themselves rarely have enough staff or funds to correct the 
situation which made placement necessary. And so the child who fits in well 
with institutional life, who causes little trouble, remains year after year 
through childhood and even into adulthood. 

‘Children are brought into court charged with ‘delinquency,’ when 
their real trouble is physical ailments which prevent school-work or class 
adjustment. Physical examinations on entrance are often superficial and are 
not followed by timely re-examination and proper treatment. 

** Special schools for truants are based on the theory of segregation and 
may do grave injury by labeling kids and separating them further from the 


normal group. 
‘* Even worse than inaction by private and public agencies is action in 


spurts, assistance and withdrawal of assistance, intervention, then a return toa 
passive approach—particularly when there is no meaningful plan or purpose. 
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‘*Worse problem is Negro children. From 1927 to 1939 the number of 
of Negro kids brought into Children’s Court has increased 147 per cent., while 
white kids have decreased 31 per cent. Negroes everywhere contribute the 
largest crime and disease statistics. Not because Negroes are inherently in- 
ferior, but because, among many factors, (1) the community has failed to 
provide Negro social agencies comparable to those for whites; (2) with few 
exceptions, institutions and foster-home agencies have persistently segregated 
Negro kids or refused to accept them at all; (3) simply because there is no 
other place for them; many ‘‘delinquent’’ Negro children are tossed into the 
State Institution at Wiltwyck, when actually their problems call for entirely 
different treatment.’’ 

Of the correctives which Judge Polier suggests, the most important is a 
move away from institutionalism towards foster-homes. She points out that 
‘contrary to general theories, staunchly maintained though unsupported by 
proof, children guilty of every type of offence were found amenable to rehabi- 
litation in foster-homes.’’ 

If such are the indictments against the system in New York where the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents is supposed to be comparatively much advanc- 
ed than here, one may well ask : If it is as bad as that there, what are the con- 
ditions here ? Not all the Provinces have Children’s Acts nor Children’s Courts. 
Foster-homes are not even talked about. Can we not benefit ourselves by the 
mistakes of others while attempting to tackle our own social problems ? 
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The History of Torture Throughout the Ages. By GEORGE RYLER Scorr. 
London : T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1940. Pages. xvi + 328. 15s. 

‘“The liking for and the ability to inflict torture is, as I have attempted 
to show in this work, restricted neither to race nor class: it is universal and 
timeless.’’ This in short is the theme of the book. It is an illustrated, 
fully documented book in four parts. The first part deals with the psycho- 
logical aspects of torture. Like William Stekel’, the author analyses the 
psychological drives and concludes that sadistic and masochistic tendencies are 
mainly responsible for making people indulge in such gruesome activities. 
Very often torture is used as a means of exacting vengeance as an expression 
of power or of hate. Submission to torture, as in the case of martyrdom, 
is based on the pleasure principle in masochism. While dealing with the 
causes of wholesale torture, the author says, ‘‘in an ideological sense there is 
little distinction between religion and patriotism. The patriot, in any extreme 
sense, and in time of war or conditions which threaten war, is in much the 
same position as the religious fanatic. His obsessional interest in the cause of 
his own country or race engenders blind hatred for a rival or an enemy country 
orrace. It is at such times that the danger of torture or persecution is parti- 
cularly likely. It is in such cireumstances that the most Christian-like 
individuals will be transformed into fiends clamouring for the blood of their 
opponents’’ (p. 26). The dangers of narrow loyalties are certainly too great 
to be ignored. 

The second and third parts of the book deal with the history of torture 
and the technique of torturé. Stunning blood-curdling stories, they are. To 
call them inhuman, barbarious or beastly is too euphemistic. The author cites 
examples from all periods and climes. 

In the last part, which deals with the case against torture, the author 
pleads for reformative rather than deterrent punishment. The limitations of 
fear as deterrent are many; there is no criminal class as such; there are 
relatively few professional murderers; and such other statements characterize 
this last section. He says, ‘‘ There is no criminal class per se. Every member 
of society is a potential criminal ...... the respectable citizen of today may 
be the criminal of tomorrow; and, not inconceivably, the criminal of today, éf 

* William Stekel : Sadism and Masochism, 2 Vols. 

William Stekel: Peculiarities of Behaviour, 2 Vols, 
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given the opportunity, might become the respectable man of tomorrow.”’ 
(pp. 290-91). The author argues that the incidence of criminality is more 
due to accident than to anything else and says that ‘“‘in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases the murderer, before the crime occurs, has not any intention of 
committing murder.’’ It would appear that the heinousness of the crime is 
related more to the heat of passion at the moment the crime is committed 
rather than the depravity of man. In such circumstances, the fear of punish- 
ment cannot enter into the matter. And yet, capital punishment is still up- 
held by the State as a deterrent. The end result, according to the author, of 
all forms of severe punishment is that it has a brutalizing effect upon all con- 
cerned. The paradox is that the more brutal the crime, the more brutal the 
punishment meted out by the State. 

The last two chapters are devoted for the treatment of the psychopatho- 
logical element in torture and means for the abolition of torture. No form of 
punishment can prove of any avail in the treatment of sadism and masochism. 
‘‘Any method of dealing with these anomalies must concern itself with pro- 
phylactic or preventive treatment. That is to say the perversion must be pre- 
vented from showing itself, or it must be aborted long before it reaches any 
form of active expression’”’ (p. 304). After dealing with the varied and difficult 
obstacles in the way of abolition of torture, the author says that it is not a 
fantastic theory nor an impossible dream. The real solution ‘“‘lies mainly in 
the cultivation of humanitarianism, not humanitarianism in any parochial 
sense or circumscribed bravura, but universally.’’ Education of society along 
humanitarian lines is bound up with a wholesale reform in the methods of 
treating crime. The methods followed now are still motivated by the old 
feeling of vengeance and are concerned far too little with the reformation of 
the criminal. ‘‘The punishment decreed and the treatment given are based 
upon the crime and not upon the individual. Until this method is to some 
extent reversed, any reformative action will be prevented or aborted’’ (p. 314). 
As the publishers write on the cover page, ‘‘This book is something more than 
a mere historical exegesis; something more than a literary chamber of horrors. 
In its pages, the author analyses the causes of torture; he deals with the 
sadism and masochism which are, unhappily growing features of modern 
civilization; he shows clearly how an incipient psychopathological state may at 
any moment burst forth into an epidemic of horrifying cruelty and barbarity. 
The book constitutes a terrible indictment. It presents a grim, staggering 
record of man’s monstrous cruelty and inhumanity. It gives instances of 
torture existing today, under various euphemised names, and in all civilized 
countries.’’ Its terror lies in its truth. 

P. M. Tirvs 
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Children in the Family. By F. PowDERMAKER, M.D., and L. I. Grimes. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Ine., 1940. Pp. 403. $ 2.00. 

The volume under review is the joint-product of a psychiatrist of wide 
experience and a mother of several children. It has developed out of their 
observation in a nursery school-room, where children’s difficulties of adjust- 
ment can often be traced back to the attitudes and actions of well-meaning but 
unwitting parents. Finding themselves in agreement of the basie principles, 
the authors have attempted to provide for every parent a non-technical manual 
of information on the emotional, social and intellectual growth in children 
from birth through adolescence to enable the parent to apply this modern 
knowledge to everyday situations and to the prevention of the little one’s be- 
haviour problems. 

The book is divided into four parts: the first half of the volume deals 
largely with the first four years of the child’s life. Here one finds innumer- 
able suggestions and valuable advice on such common problems as feeding 
habits, sleeping routine, bathroom problems, sex problems, companionship 
and attention, ways of preventing spoiling, fears of childhood and how to deal 
with them, sources of parental worries and their solutions. There is no great 
mystery in child training. In its basic principles it is simple, even though life, 
and therefore the application of these principles, is manifold and complicated. 
To bring up a child fairly happily and without undue tension is not an impos- 
sible task; it can be accomplished with pleasure and satisfaction if we only 
give a little time to the study of child nature. 

The authors view life from the moment of birth as a steady process of 
education, during which every experience teaches the child something and 
leaves an impression which either helpsor hinders him. These impressions, 
good or bad, are not necessarily indelible or unchangeable. Children as well 
as many adults are susceptible to change if understandingly approached. Like 
the first half of the book, the second half is devoted to the purpose of giving 
parents a view of the possible development of their child’s potentialities, to 
indicate what they may expect him to go through in the various years and 
stages of his life. This portion covers the early school years, puberty and 
adolescence, the growth of self-confidence, the problems of dull children and 
precocious children, fear of failure, control of the sex drive, the change from 
dependence upon parents to friendship among equals and so forth. In all 
these matters, as the authors point out, advice or any pattern of treatment 
should not be followed blindly but their suggestious should be considered only 
when they apply to a particular child and his own individual problems. 

There is much in the pattern of child development that is still quite un- 
known to science. Particularly in social, intellectual and emotional growth 
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we know less in comparison with our more exact knowledge of physical growth. 
Nevertheless, we have far more information on these subjects than was avail- 
able a generation ago. The authors have drawn on the body of established 
facts in modern psychology and have translated them into application to the 
every-day behaviour problems of children. Therefore, Children in the Family 
is a book which will help parents in meeting these problems successfully and 
guide them in their efforts to foster the fullest development of their child’s 
endowments and capacities. 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


The Sociology of Childhood. By Francis J. BRowNn. New York: Prentice Hall, 
Ine., 1989, Pp. 498. Rs. 18/8. 

Here is an excellent textbook for courses in educational sociology pulsing 
with an all-pervading prophetic vision of the child of tomorrow, and yet, by 
no means lacking in substantial data gathered through painstaking research. 

The book deals primarily with the sociology of the normal child and 
attempts to analyse the various social processes in the typical social interaction 
of the life of the child in such specific situations as the family, the school, the 
community, the play group, non-commercial and commercial reaction, the 
Church and the State. An understanding of these social processes and their 
subtle influence on child life, the author feels, will go a long way toward bring- 
ing about a wholesome social adjustment of the child to the complexities of 
modern life and environment. ‘‘A careful analysis of these processes during 
the early years,’’ says the author, ‘‘is basic to our understanding of much of 
the behaviour of adolescent and adult life. If we can unravel the threads of 
social organization in childhood, we shall formulate, at least in broad outline, 
a basis for social control.’’ Such a hope may seem far from realization in this 
sordidly commercial and highly industrialized age of ours, but one has only to 
look into the activities of the Community Councils in more than a hundred 
American cities and villages to realize that it can be done and that such a hope 
is not altogether futile. 

To every chapter is appended a number of stimulating questions for 
discussion and a list of well prepared desirable and supplementary reading. 
Over and above this handsome amount of bibliographical material, the 
appendix at the end of the book gives lists of selected magazines for parents 
and for children, and of representative organizations conducting research in 
child development as well as representative organizations serving children 
and young people. 

Particularly interesting is Chapter XVI on ‘“‘Spending and Saving 
Leisure.’’ It gives quite valuable and illuminating statistics on leisure time 
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activities, recreational preferences, desires and activities of children, and 
shows us only too plainly that today the home, the church and the school are 
no longer the only influencing factors on the behaviour of children, but that 
many other social and recreational agencies go to mould the attitudes, ideals and 
character of our young people. The radio, the movie, the camp, the theatre, the 
dance hall and the periodical literature, each comes in for a sound investi- 
gation and reveals the modern social trend in the development of the child. 

The role of the State with regard to such weighty problems as child 
labour, child welfare, recreation, education and health through state legisla- 
tion and the formation of youth organizations are also discussed in the light 
of substantial statistical data up to date, and the social process in their bear- 
ing upon these momentous problems are soundly analysed. 

Thus far we have a good many publications on the psychological, 
physical and educational development of the child, but far too few on the 
sociological factors in child growth. The present volume breaks new grounds 
in that it studies the social processes, social agencies and social controls that 
play or should play an important role in the wholesome adjustment of 
the child to his none too benign and complex modern environment. 

This book is a distinct contribution to the field of educational sociology 
and should prove indispensable not only to sociologists but to teachers, parents, 
guidance and social workers and governmental authorities as well. It is 
altogether a stimulating document not only in the freshness of its approach 
but also in its vast extremely interesting and authentic statistical data. 

K, H. CAMA 


Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. By CAROLINE B. ZacHry. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. Pages 563. 15s. 

This book is the outcome of the Study of Adolescents conducted by the 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association from 1934 to 1939, and as such, offers a thoroughly reliable 
and authentic source of information regarding the process of growth from 
childhood to adulthood in contemporary American culture groups. Backed by 
the best efforts of a Study staff consisting of educators, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers and physicians 
it attacks the problem of adolescence from every possible angle and presents a 
broader, more comprehensive and fuller study than those made by various 
psychologists in the same field up to date. 

Accordingly, the volume does not deal merely with the change in body, 
the development in sex differentiation and the consequent emotional storm and 
stress as might be expected from the title of the book, but also with such 
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important and far reaching factors as influence the ethical development, 
standards of conduct, attitudes and ideals, changing relationships with adults, 
peers, citizenship, marriage, and changing attitudes to basic social institutions. 

As the Study was motivated in the light of experience in secondary 
education, in teacher training, and in guidance, and as it was carried out with 
the co-operation of a large number of teachers and guidance workers through 
study conferences, summer workshops and seminars held by the various Commis- 
sions of the Progressive Education Association, it has succeeded in fulfilling 
the double purpose of making the Study staff understand the practical require- 
ments of the educational institution on the one hand, and of giving the faculty 
members of the various co-operating institutions a better appreciation of the 
demands of adolescent development upon secondary education on the other. 

However, in spite of the highly trained and experienced Study staff and 
the scientific technique of observation and methods employed by them, their 
findings seem rather obvious and commonplace. ‘From this close observation 
of developing boys and girls,’’ says the author, “‘emerged the recognition on 
the part of the study staff that the process of growth from childhood to adult- 
hood in contemporary American culture requires of young persons certain 
major adjustments in emotion and conduct which are basic to later adult 
adaptations. These tasks confront adolescents generally, although no two 
individuals experience them in quite the same way. It was held to be a chief 
function of the school to help adolescents in these basic adjustments in order 
that in adulthood they might function in personally satisfying and socially 
constructive ways; it was felt that secondary education had not taken these 
developmental processes sufficiently into account.’’ This is only to be expected, 
and is, more or less, a foregone conclusion. 

The main contribution of the Study, however, seems to lie in the sound 
analysis of life-adjustment tasks confronting adolescents, and in the enlighten- 
ing discussion of their efforts to work these out. The book deals not merely 
with the narrowly psychological aspects of the problem of adolescence but with 
the potential educational and sociological significance in fostering the develop- 
ment of boys and girls, and hence takes in «a much wider scope. Those high 
school and college teachers, guidance and social workers and other specialists 
who are ever reaching out towards the broader horizons will find in this book 
an invaluable guide. Most of the chapters are enriched with life histories, 
excerpts or episodes, and the interpretation and suggestions arising out of 
them yield a good deal of thought provoking material. This volume should be 
of interest not only to psychologists and secondary school teachers but to socio- 
logists, social workers and guidance workers as well. 


K. H. Cama 
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Introduction to Community Recreation. By GrorGE D. BurLerR. Prepared for 
the National Recreation Association of America. New York and London: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1940. Pages 546. Rs. 21/-. 

This is a unique and comprehensive book written by an expert who has 
both theoretical and practical knowledge of the subjects he has dealt with so 
exhaustively. That the book is written for an Association of international 
fame adds to the utility of the book to guide Recreational Movements not only 
in America, but throughout the world. Many books have been written on 
various phases of this movement, but the book under review is strikingly 
comprehensive in its treatment of the subject in all its essentials. As stated 
in its Preface, this is a comprehensive volume “‘interpreting community re- 
creation, its significance, functions, objections, programme content, methods 
of operation, and relationships.’’ The book is written in seven distinet parts, 
2ach part dealing with a vital phase of the Recreational Movement. Parts IV 
and VI should prove of interest to Indian leaders, as they contain very useful 
practical hints on activities and programmes. Part VII deals with the im- 
portant role of Municipalities in the Recreation Movement. 

Theoretical discussion deals with all the known theories of recreation 
and play and gives a comparative statement of the theories of ‘‘surplus 
energy,’’ the catharsis theory explaining play as the release of suppressed 
emotions, and the self-expression theory which the author seems to favour. 
The Recreation Movement in America is admirably described in the words of 
its founder—Joseph Lee. According to him the Movement is ‘‘to liberate the 
power of expression of people and communities—to help the men and women 
and children to find their voice—to set forth in drama, art, and musie and in 
the hundred other forms of play what it is they have all along been trying to 
say which could not get itself expressed within the confines of their daily 
work.’’ Said in many words, the ideas express G. B. Shaw’s oft repeated 
plea for ‘‘the release of human impulses’’ which alone can enrich civilization. 

Recreation, the fifth fundamental function of the human being, is de- 
scribed in the book as a vital factor of human welfare. Over and above directly 
contributing to human happiness, recreation is described as related to the 
huge size of modern cities, the changing home conditions, the spread of 
modern living, the increase of leisure, unemployment, nature of specialization 
in modern industries, physical and mental health, character development, 
crime prevention, and community unity and cooperation. The agencies for 
human recreation include the home, the state, the municipality, the school, 
youth organisations, neighbourhood settlements, work organisations, and 


private agencies like industries, churches, sports organisations, clubs, and 
commercial agencies. 
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In 1937, 47 American States had 1,700,000 areas reserved for recreation 
purposes. The National Park Service Agency has recommended a total park 
area of 10 million acres for America. In spite of the State’s concern for recrea- 
tion, it is the Municipalities which provide the best recreation near the homes 
of the people. Many cities have created Recreational Departments as a 
measure of publie welfare. Schools mainly provide children’s playgrounds, 
athletic fields, and indoor recreation centres. ‘‘The play-interest’’ motive is 
being introduced widely into the school curriculum. Schools are increasingly 
providing recesses and after-school programmes. 

India has yet hardly realised the value of Neighbourhood Settlements 
for discovering and developing resources which may lead ‘‘toward higher 
standards of living, broader cultural interests, social justice, and education 
for a better day.’’ The Settlement should prove a unique weapon for achiev- 
ing permanent and real inter-communal harmony in India. Youth organisa- 
tions in India, perhaps due to national circumstances, are too political to 
realise the creative functions of such organisations described in this book. 
The Hi-Y organisation provide recreational activities and camping to high 
school boys and young industrial workers. Employers provide most extensive 
programmes for their employees, over and above the facilities provided by the 
State and the Municipalities. 

The history of Municipal Recreation in the U.S.A. dates back to 1840 
when outdoor gymnasia were attached to schools. The year 1903 is an- 
other landmark when Chicago voted five million dollars for small parks. The 
first Play Congress of the world met in 1907, and in 1924 the President of 
the U.S.A. summoned the Conference on Outdoor Recreation. The first Inter- 
national Recreation Congress met in Los Angeles in 1932. The Playground 
Movement of America started in Boston in 1885. 

Play leadership rightly finds an important place in the scheme of the 
whole book. The advantages of play with right leadership are clearly set 
forth against the disadvantages of spontaneous play. The problem of leisure 
for children is ‘‘so to organise a kind of play life for children that out of it the 
skills will be developed, the capacity of co-operation developed which will 
make them function more intelligently and more effectively as individuals and 


as members of social groups as they move into maturity.’’ Such a play leader- 
ship is not suggested for children alone but for adults also, as leadership is 
necessary to provide recreation opportunities. Types, qualifications and 
methods of leadership described in the book are not particularly different from 
the contents of other similar books, but the details will prove very useful for 
practical organisation of recreational work. 

Play leadership is usually voluntary, and yet emphasis has been laid on 
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training for it and a useful curriculum is given in the book. The undergraduate 
four years’ course will be found rather exacting for Indian conditions, but a 
proper training alone can provide efficient and successful organisation. The 
vital requirements and problems of a Recreation Movement are exhaustively 
dealt with including the problem of space, equipment and finance and practical 
hints are given on methods of planning and developing programmes. More 
than half the book is devoted to the actual organisation and programmes of an 
exhaustive list of indoor and outdoor physical, artistic and cultural activities. 

A book of this type should prove valuable to pioneers in India who 
desire to create a Recreation Movement, both in the village and in the city. 
It is true that a poor country cannot afford very ambitious schemes and 
programmes, and yet this ought to show the way to the recent growing 
Municipal and State enterprises to organise recreation for the poor. Indian 
schools, too, will find a wealth of useful information in order to help them to 
provide the right type of ‘‘Edueation for Leisure’’ which ought to find a place 
in any useful curriculum. The book will prove invaluable even to public and 
private recreation organisations, like gymkhanas, clubs and gymnasia, as the 
wealth of details contained in the book makes it a kind of encyclopedia on 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

B. H. MEHTA 


The Year Book of Education. By Dr. F. H. Spencer, General Editor. Pub- 
lished in Association with the University of London Institute of Education 
by Evans Brothers Ltd., London, 1940. Pages 632. Rs. 26/4. 

The Year Book of Education appeared first in 1932. The‘first three 
volumes contained a survey of Education in England, the British Empire and 
some foreign countries. Since 1935, the Year Book has been devoted to results 
of educational research. In the midst of a devastating war, it is not sur- 
prising that the present volume opens with a chapter on Evacuation, with its 
unfortunate consequences on the education of evacuated children. Out of a 
total of 1,250,000 evacuated children, 400,000 are unable to receive school 
education. In many areas children receive half-time or less than half-time 
education. The London County Council bas arranged for half-time education 
of 140,000 children. 

Part Four of the Book refers to India and is prepared under the direc- 
tion of Sir George Anderson, formerly Commissioner of Education with the 
Government of India. Two chapters on ‘‘Education in a Changing World,’’ 
and ‘‘Anglo-Indian Schools’’ are written by Sir George himself. An interesting 
Chapter on ‘‘Primary Education and the Village’’ is written by Mr. Mahadev 
Desai. The Headmaster of the Doon School writes on ‘‘Indian Public Schools’’. 
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The title of Sir George’s chapter on Education in a Changing World 
may have been suggested to him by Beatrice King’s ‘‘Changing Man’’ which 
gives a detailed description and evaluation of education in Soviet Russia. Re- 
viewing the past, he describes India’s educational difficulties as ‘‘colossal.’’ 
According to him widespread poverty, disease, wide distances, climate, and 
social customs are the major obstacles in the spread of education in the country. 

Indian critics are not likely to be enthusiastic about the ‘‘ substantial 
achievements’’ which are felt by the author in spite of these grave difficulties. 
He is mildly frank in his statements, and guardedly and indirectly admits the 
failure of this elaborate educational system. He says, ‘in the first ‘place, it 
has fulfilled at any rate the object which it set out to achieve—the efficient 
manning of the administration, though, by so doing, and by setting before 
itself so limited and so material an objective, Indian education has undoubted- 
ly suffered by the blunting of its ideas ....... ’? The words very honestly 
and briefly sum up the educational achievements in India after Macaulay; 
though even with regard to.the education which has ‘‘ conferred on the admi- 
nistration a stability and an efficiency in which many other parts of the Empire 
are sadly lacking,’’ one is tempted to refer to the extensive non-Indian I.C.S8. 
element which is yet found necessary to dominate the same administration. 

Some of the defects, now admitted by Sir George, have been mentioned 
in India for decades. According to him ‘‘Indian education is far too sedentary 
and far too literary. It consists too much of immobile study and too little of 
practical reality. .... A similar literary emphasis is also prominent in the 
secondary schools where the prolongation of a lifeless form of literary 
study is followed by distressing results.’’ The present education, he rightly 
observes, causes a disparity between town and country and depletes the 
countryside. But to solve this problem, the author suggests a ‘‘widespread 
movement from within’’ backed by a well devised system of rural education; 
it is not mentioned that such a movement from within must have the financial 
backing of the State. 

Sir George is candid about the wide disparity between Eastern and 
Western learning. He confesses that the persistence of English as the medium 
of instruction has also done much to stultify the spirit of teaching and to con- 
fuse the minds of the listeners. Pleading for a right place for Indian languages, 
he complains that ‘‘the languages of the East, classical and vernacular, are 
taught by teachers with status and emoluments inferior to those of other sub- 
jects.’’? An important contribution of the author is his frank oppositon to ‘‘ex- 
clusive and segregate schools’’ which British educationists perhaps encouraged 
in the past. He specially holds that ‘‘the vogue of segregate schools has a 
particularly unfortunate influence on the well-being of Muslims,’’ 
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Putting the pertinent question “‘why is the result of education so dis- 
appointing?’’ he replies that ‘‘the main ‘reason is because education and 
those who take part in it have been stifled and rendered impotent by a soul- 
destroying system. It is the framework that is at fault.’’ Striking at the 
root, he finally criticises the domination of schools by the University, “‘the 
baneful practice of examinations,’’ and the exaggerations of these examina- 
tions ‘‘by their being used, or rather abused, by governments in recruiting to 
the subordinate and clerical services.’’ Dealing with the finance problem, it 
is pointed out that much of good money is wasted, and ‘‘educational reform 
should not be carried out piece-meal, but the entire educational structure must 
be replanned on better lines.’’ 

His comments on the Wardha Scheme and the Fraser Report dealing 
with Christian Mission’s educational endeavours in India are brief and frank. 
But Mr. Mahadev Desai has very ably tried to make out a case for the 
Wardha Scheme. Inthe opening paragraph Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to the 
present system of education, and his early experiments in the Tolstoy Farm 
are mentioned followed by a description of the ‘‘appalling waste’’ that has 
followed this syst m as demonstrated in the Hartog Committee Report. Mr. 
Desai very briefly outlines the scheme and complains of hasty criticisms, 
especially regarding its self-supporting character, by ‘‘orthodox circles.’’ He 
outlines the support directly and indirectly received by the Scheme from 
various sources. In order to give a proper understanding of the scheme, the 
detailed syllabus, as prepared by the Zakir Hussain Committee, is included in 
the article. 

Amongst the other contents of the book are interesting articles on 
Nursery and Infant Schools, Primary Education, Secondary Education, 
Technical Education, Rural Education and results of some important researches 
carried out in England. Chapters on Education in the Dominions mainly 
refer to the political aspects of education and basic educational ideals. 

B. H. MEHTA 


Maternity and Child Welfare in Mysore. Indian Red Cross Society, Mysore 
State Branch, Bangalore. Pages 99. 

Persons interested in Maternity and Child Welfare work in its various 
aspects will find this little book helpful for the organisation and routine work 
of Welfare Centres. The ten contributors have presented their subjects lucid- 
ly so as to be of real benefit even toa lay reader. The book describes the 
useful work done by the Mysore State in the important field of Maternity and 
Child Welfare. The suggestion for the adoption of standardised forms is a 
welcome one which will help all concerned to work with a definite purpose in 
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view and will give comprehensive results helpful to the country as a whole. It 
is gladdening to note that efforts are made to link Child Welfare Clinies with 
Nursery Schools so that each child is better understood as an individual 
personality. The chapters on milk, diet and feeding deal simply and yet 
effectively with the live question of nutrition. Those on antenatal care of the 
mother, prevention of eye diseases in new born babies, aad prophylaxis against 
body parasites are of vital importance for the maintenance and advancement 
of public health. This little book also tells of the valuable work that the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres can do in close co-operation with organ 
isers of Health and Baby Weeks and Baby Shows. All of them aim to edu- 
cate the mother in her nation-building work of rearing healthy and happy 
citizens of tomorrow. 


T. MEHTA 
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For Sale 


REF RINTS from THE INDIAN JOURNAL of SOCIAL WORK 


Valuable for personal and classroom use. 
Postage Inclusive on all orders. 


Single Copy, As. 2J-. 


SOCIAL WORK: ITS NATURE, SCOPE AND STATUS. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK . 
SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS. 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR THE WORKING CHILD 


10 Copies of a single title, Re. 1|-. 


By J. M. Kumarappa 
. By Clifford Manshardt 
By P. M. Titus and R. Cohn 


By J. M. Kumarappa 


A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASE RECORD FROM THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


OF THE SIR DORABJI TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


NURSERY SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF THE POOR. By J. M, Kumarappa 


Copies may be had from 


SOCIAL WORK. 
. By K. R. Masani and Mrs. I. Renu 


THE SIR DORABJI TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


BYCULLA, BOMBAY 






































